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THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
THE BUILDING FOR MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS ; 


INCE the last notice of movements 
in Chicago connected with the Ex- 
position, much progress has been made 
on the great structures that will contain 
the world’s contributions. Those build- 
ings that we have already descrited are 
well on toward completion, and the 
many others, large and small, that were 
projected give promise of seasonable 
finish. One of those most disti: guished 
for architectural harmony and adapta- 
tion to purpose is the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building. It isa tre- 
mendous affair, the largest of the great 
group—measuring 1,687 by 787 feet—and 
covering about 31 acres. Its general 
design is shown by the view accompany- 
ing. 

Within, a gallery 50 feet wide extends 
around all four sides, and projecting 
from this are 86 smaller galleries, 12 feet 
wide, from which visitors may survey 
the vast array of exhibits The galler- 


ies are approached upon the main floor 
by 30 great staircases, the flights of 


which are 12 feet wide each. ‘‘Colum- 
bia Avenue,” 50 feet wide, extends 
through the mammoth building longi- 
tudinally and an avenue of like width 
crosses it at right angles at the centre. 
The main roof is of iron and glass, 
and arches an area 385 by 1,400 feet, 
and has its ridge 150 feet from the 
ground. The building is in the Corin- 
thian style of architecture, but the long 
array of columnsand arches, which its fa- 
cades present is relieved from monotony 
by elaborate ornamentation. In this or- 
namentation female figures, symbolical 
of the various arts and sciences, play a 
conspicuous and very attractive part. 
The exterior of the building is covered 
with ‘‘ staff,” which is treated to repre- 
sent marble. There are four great en- 
trances, one in the centre of each 
facade. These are designed in the man- 
ner of triumphal arches, the central 
archway of each being 40 feet wide and 
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THE WOMEN’S BUILDIN . 


80 feet high. Surmounting these por- 
tals is the great attic story ornamented 
with sculptured eagles 18 feet high, and 
on each side above the side arches are 
great panels with inscriptions, and the 
spandrels are filled with sculptured fig- 
ures in bas-relief, At each corner of 
the main building are pavilions forming 
great arched entrances, which are de- 
signed in harmony with the portals. 
This building occupies a most conspicu- 
ous place in the grounds; it faces the 
lake, with only lawns and promenades 
between. North of it is the United 
States Government Building, south, the 
harbor and lagoon, and west the Elec- 
trical Building and the lagoon separat- 
ing it from the great island, which in 
part is wooded and will be planted with 
acres of flowering plants. 

The Women’s Building will be a 
marked feature in the Exposition or its 
design greatly misleads our judgment. 
There is a solid dignity in its propor- 
tions that is very creditable to the lady 
who designed it. In response to the call 
of the Board of Managers a large num- 
ber of sketches were submitted, but the 
evident superiority of that one sent in 
by Miss Sophia G. Hayden soon deter- 
mined its acceptance, and to her was 
awarded the first prize of a thousand 
dollars, and also the execution of the 
design. Directly in front of the build- 
ing the lagoon takes the form of a bay, 
about 400 feet in width. From the 
centre of this bay a grand landing and 
staircase leads to a terrace six feet above 
the water. Crossing this terrace other 
staircases give access to the ground four 
feet above, on which, about 100 feet 
back, the building is situated. The first 
terrace is designed in flower beds and 
low shrubs. The principal facade has 
an extreme length of 400 feet, the depth 
of the building being half this distance. 
Italian renaissance is the style selected. 
The first story is raised about ten feet 
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from the ground line, and a widestair- 
case leads to the centre pavilion. This 
pavilion forming the main triple-arched 
entrance, with an open colonnade in 
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the second story, is finished with a low 
pediment enriched with a highly elabo- 
rate bas-relief. 

The corner pavilions have each an 


open colonnade added above the main 
cornice. Here are located the Hanging 
Gardens. A lobby 40 feet wide leads 
into the open rotunda, 70 x 65 feet, 
reaching through the height of the 
building, and protected by a richly-or- 
namented skylight. This rotunda is 
surrounded by a two-story open arcade, 
as delicate and chaste in design as the 
exterior, the whole having a thoroughly 
Italian court-yard effect, admitting 
abundance of light to all rooms facing 
this interior space. On the first floor 
are located, on the left hand, a model 
hospital ; on the right, a model kinder- 
garten ; each occupying 80 x 60 feet. 
The floor of the south pavilion is de- 
voted to the retrospective exhibit ; the 
one on the north to reform work and 
charity organization. Each of these 
floors is 80 x 200 feet. The curtain 
opposite the main front contains the 
Library, Bureau of Information, re- 
cords, etc. In the second story are 
the ladies’ parlors, committee rooms and 
dressing-rooms, all leading tothe open 
balcony in front. The whole second 
floor of the north pavilion inclcses the 
great ’assembly-room and club-room. 
The first of these is provided with an 
elevated stage for the accommodation 
of speakers. The south pavilion con- 
tains the model kitchen, refreshment 
rooms, reception rooms, etc. The build- 
ing is encased with “staff,” the same 
material used on the rest of the build- 
ings. \>> 

The women of the country will doubt- 
less have reason to look upon this struc- 
ture with pride, its design and general 
equipment being an outcome of talent 
peculiarly their own. 

This year, as the fourth centennial of 
the discovery of America, is character- 
ized by commemorative exercises and 
celebrations in honor of Columbus, in 
Europe and the western continent. Re- 
cently, or on th2 29th of May a well- 
known Italian scciety, formed in honor 
of Columbus, held a festival in Genca 
and placed a large bronze wreath at the 
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base of the beautiful monument that 
stands in the square.opposite the rail- 
way station. The birthplace of the 
great discoverer has not been absolutely 
determined, although the weight of evi- 
dence favors Genoa. It appears to have 
been shown beyond cavil that the fa- 
ther of Christopher lived at one time in 
a certain house, now known as No. 37 
in the Vico Doutta Ponticello. It is a 
narrow, six story house, bearing all the 
evidences of great age in its stone ma- 
sonry, butis carefully preserved because 
of its historic relations. The entrance 
is shown in our engraving. Here it 
seems probable that Columbus was born 
somewhere between March 15 and 20, in 
the year 1446 or 1447. 

The Genoese show a truly Italian en- 
thusiasm in the Columbian affair, and 
seem resolved to make the most of the 
glory that is attached to the achieve- 
ment of opening to civilization a world 
that had been hitherto unknown. The 
beautiful Mediterranean city seems to 
us peculiarly adapted to festal occasions 
of a character that recall medizval 
events of martial prowess or edven- 
ture. It is rich in medizval relics, and, 
of course, has many Columbian treas- 
ures. 

In the City Hallof Genoa is a mosaic 
portrait of the Admiral, somewhat modi- 
fied from the De Bry’s Columbus. If 
the Duke of Veragua is to be credited, 
the Yanez picture is the oldest Spanish 
portrait of Columbus. It was discovered 
in Granada in 1763, and when cleaned 
showed lettering declaring it to be a 
picture of Columbus. Giulio Romano’s 
pictures of Columbus and Vespucci, in 
two medallions belonging to the Geno- 
ese municipality, are among its choicest 
treasures. The head of Columbus fol- 
lows somewhat the method of the 
painter. A new bust of Columbus, 
taken from one in terra-cotta modeled by 
the sculptor Bozzano, is closer to the lat- 
ter-day conventional type of Columbus. 

On the first day of July Genoa cele- 
brates the fourth centenary of American 


discovery by the opening of a grand 
Italo-American exhibition, at which the 
King and Queen of Italy expect to be 
present. In October next, according to 
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announcement, the great Exposition at 
Chicago will be formally dedicated by 
ceremonies that promise to command 
wide interest. 
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MENTAL CAUSES AND PHYSICAL EFFECTS. 


HE outer and inner man and their 
relations to each other have 
commanded the thoughts of the greatest 
intellects almost as far back as record 
extends, yet never has the subject re- 
ceived so much attention from all classes 
as in the present day, and as the public 
mind is gradually educated in these 
things we see the results in improved 
mental and physical conditions. Yet 
while much is known it is little in com- 
parison with what remains to be learned, 
and he who once becomes interested 
will always enjoy this most fascinating 
of studies, the more so as he makes it 
practical and applies it to the every-day 
affairs of life. 

Solomon said, ‘‘ As a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he,” and a thousand 
years later Christ expresses the same 
thought in the words, ‘‘ As your faith 
is, so be it unto you,” and it is not till 
we give it this practical application, un- 
til we realize tha: the physical man is 
but the expression or representation of 
the mental, that we fully comprehend 
the meaning of these oft quoted pas- 
sages. 

If welook beyond and through the ex- 
ternal at the man we see that ‘‘ the body 
is passive and inert clay, and the soul is 
the potter.” It is certain propeasities or 
types of mind that make one person 
short, another tall, one dark complex- 
ioned, another light, one with coarse 
hair, another fine, one strong and 
healthy, another delicate, one predis- 
posed to one class of diseases, another 
to another class. No matter what the 
condition, whether happy or unhappy, 
in health or disease, as another has 
said, ‘‘one is the perpetual creation of 
his fixed mode of thought.” I have 
somewhere read that ‘‘a pimple is but a 
thought which has had its picture 
taken.” This does not mean that the 
owner of pimples, thinks pimples, that 
a weak mind produces a weak body, or 
a strong one the opposite, for we have 


many bright intellects in smal], deli- 
cate frames, and idiots in perfect health ; 
but it does mean that certain mental 
causes will produce certain physical ef- 
fects, and it remains for us to trace the 
connections. 

That the body is subject to the mind 
is known from the fact that the body 
can do nothing of itself, but returns 
through the process of decay to the 
earth from whence it came as soon as 
the mind ceases to inhabit it. We may 
analyze the human body, yet none of 
the various elementsof which it is com- 
posed, or any of their combinations is 
capable of self impelled action. Could 
broken bones re-unite themselves? Are 
eyes of any use without the mental 
power? It has been demonstrated that 
when separated from the body, the 
muscle, which formerly sustained and 
raised a weight of one hundred pounds, 
may be torn asunder by a weight of ten 
pounds, Whatever one does and is, 
proceeds from, and depends on the 
mind. 

Not only does every emanation of the 
body reveal cumething of the mind 
which controls it, but it is a law of our 
being that al/ our thoughts seek to ex- 
ternalize themselves. A_ disgusting 
story may completely turn the stomach. 
So a change of thought or feeling soon 
manifests itself, as from sorrow to joy, 
and there is not an emotion that has not 
its physical result. If this 1s true in 
health it must also be true in disease, 
which has its counterpart in some men- 
tal state, some unhappy, inharmonious 
action of the mind and is also perpetu- 
ated by it. Who ever heard of a happy, 
contented, and jolly dyspeptic ? 

Think you Carlyle could have given 
to the world his pessimistic views on a 
good digestion? And surely a man 
who allowed his mind to become so de- 
pressed that he could see nothing but 
disease and shame and sin (and the 
overthrow of our republic) in a world 
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so full of beauty and truth as ours, cer- 
tainly deserves to suffer all that we 
know he did. 

“But,” you say, ‘“‘he had dyspepsia 
before he developed his views.” True, 
but let ustake his own story: ‘‘But now 
that I had gained man’s estate, I was 
not sure that I believed in the doctrines 
of my father’s kirk, and it was needful 
that I should now settle it. And so I 
entered my chamber, and shut the door, 
and around me there came a trooping 
throng of phantoms dire from the abys- 
mal depth of nethermost perdition. 
Doubt, fear, unbelief, mocking and 
scoffing were there; and I wrestled with 
them in agony of spirit. Thus it was 
for weeks. Whether I ate I know 
not; whether I drank I know not; 
whether I slept I know not; but 
I know that when I came forth again 
it was with the direful persuasion 
that I was the miserable owner of a dia- 
b»lical arrangement called a stomach.”’ 
So we see that, after all, it was his 
wretched mental state which reproduced 
itself in the body, destroying his good 
digestion and making himself and every 
one with whom he came in intimate con- 
tact, miserable. Surely his achievements 
in that line should have satisfied the 
most ambitious; but not so with Car- 
lyle. He must needs fly to pen and 
paper and perpetuate his discolored, dis- 
torted ideas by putting them in books 
that his unhappy influence might not 
end with his life, but go on, leaving its 
blighting effects upon minds disposed to 
melancholy in other lands and other 
generations How could a mansothor- 
oughly and completely soured have 
other than a sour stomach—and nature 
be true to herself ! 

Another example, and one which also 
shows the wonderful physical results 
following a complete change in the 
mode of thought, is that of Cornaro, the 
Italian, who, at 40 years of age, after a 
life of reckless dissipation, found him- 
self so near the point of death that his 
physicians assured him he could not 


hope to live longer than two months, 
medicine proving to be of no avail ; but 
they advised him to be careful of his diet. 
Feeling that his only help must come 
from within, if at all, he completely 
changed his mode of life, not only regu- 
lating hisdiet, but avoiding all extremes 
of heat and cold, as well as all excite- 
ment and passion. By so doing he added 
to his life 60 years of almost perfect 
health, doing some of his best literary 
work in his extremeold age, and retain- 
ing his full powers and vigor of bodily 
strength almost to the completion of his 
full 100 years. 

There is a mysterious force every- 
where in nature—that greatest of all 
physicians—which tends to repair the 
injuries of every living thing. Nature 
is never satisfied with imperfections, but 
is ever striving toward the perfect. If, 
in our case, she is not successful, it is 
because of some obstacle which we, un- 
consciously or otherwise, place in her 
way ; and it devolves on us to discover 
and remove it, for God never willingly 
afflicts the children of men; but until 
this is done we will continue to suffer. 

‘*But,” some one will excuse them- 
selves, ‘‘it is hereditary and we can not 
help it.” What is hereditary ? Qualities 
of mind ; and every human being has 
within himself the power to control his 
mind if he will only do so, and so even 
heredity may be overcome. 

It is not the diseased lungs you in- 
herit, for in that case they would be 
diseased at birth. Perhaps they are not 
large or strong but that proves nothing 
except that the force which properly be- 
longs to them is being appropriated 
elsewhere, and by a mental effort we 
may direct that force to the lungs, de- 
veloping and strengthening them until 
they are quite capable of perfectly ful- 
filling their office to the body. Nor is 
this as difficult as one may at first sup- 
pose. We have merely to think of 
breathing, slowly, fully, deeply, and 
the action follows the thought. By 
continuing this exercise often and as 
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long as one may without fatigue, the 
lungs will, in time, properly perform 
the breathing function without a special 
effort of the mind, as do the other 
healthy organs, just as we read a book 
for the genuine pleasure it gives with- 
out stopping to think that what we now 
do with perfect ease and enjoyment, it 
has cost us hours—yes, years of close 
mental application to accomplish. And 
almost any invalid will find if he turns 
his attention to it, that he breathes in- 
sufficiently, or merely heaves a little. 
Other things b2ing equal, the more we 
breathe the more life and vigor we 
enjoy. It is through breathing that 
the system is s ipplied with the all-im- 
portant oxygen. To quote from a 
medical work, ‘‘It instantly changes 
the venous to arterial blood, eliminates 
waste material from the system, and 
every where and incessantly antagonizes 
or destroys septic or putrefactive germs. 
It is the one purifier of the blood par 
excellence. At the same time it sup- 
plies to the blood and tissues, one of the 
chief elements of nutrition.” We should 
always use the abdominal muscles in 
breathing, otherwise the Jower part of 
the lungs do not receive the required 
amount of air. 

Each one must determine for himself 
the cause of the inharmonious action in 
his own case, for conditions are so dif- 
ferent that generalizing will apply to 
no individual case, and to particularize 
will be useless to all, except the one de- 
scribed ; yet a few suggestions may aid 
in beginning the search in the right 
direction. 

Among the most common causes are 
excessive anxiety, undue mental ac- 
tivity, or anything which keeps the 
mind in a restless, overwrought state. 
** A wounded spirit” is the cause of 
many a broken constitution. It may 
be the loss of achild, or friend, or a 
great disappointment, perhaps in love. 
So long as we cherish aud dwell on these 
sad things in life the physician can do 
us no good ; succeed in rising above 


them and his services will be unneces- 
sary. 

Imagination has much to do with 
inducing disease. If a person imagines 
that because relatives have died of con- 
sumption and that therefore he must 
have it, he is doing himself a very 
great injury. To imagine any part of 
the body diseased is to cause a determi- 
nation of the blood to that part, whicb, 
if long continued, will produce the dis- 
ease in mind. It is well known that an 
excessively nervous person (which usu- 
ally means excessively mental, or in 
other words, an inharmonious adjust- 
ment of temperaments in which the 
mental is predominant), can induce al- 
most any disease by the wonderful 
power of imagination. Were this 
power only one-sided it would be very 
detrimental to the human race; but if 
properly directed it will work as well 
for good as for evil. Physicians as well 
as others are fond of relating their ex- 


periments upon the imagination. A 
physician who had frequently adminis- 
tered ‘‘laughing gas” toa young lady, 
at one time substituted common air with 
exactly the same results, and we have 
heard of a minister, who, after the 
fatigue of a sermon, fourd it necessary 


to resort to the use of an opiate. After 
a time he would take a teaspoonful of 
water and faJl asleep as peacefully as a 
babe, blissfully unconscious that his 
prescription had been tampered with. 
Some one said in the presence of Napo- 
leon : ‘‘It is nothing but imagination.” 
‘* Notbing but imagination,” he replied; 
‘imagination rules the world.” 

Fear is another powerful factor in 
producing disease, which, under its in- 
fluence, becomes both contagious and 
infectious. Have you not noticed the 
effect of even momentary fear upon the 
heart? And is it not plain that this dis- 
turbed, unnatural action, if long con- 
tinued, will result in disease? The 
nature of the fear determines what. In 
smallpox and kindred diseases the panic- 
stricken are much more susceptible, and 
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if they take it there is little hope for re- 
covery. Yet we may command such 
control of ourselves that even our fears 
obey, and if we do get sick not allow 
their force to prevent our recovery. 

There are thousands of people who, 
like Lot’s wife, are ever looking back, 
forgetful of God, forgetful of other 
duties and other joys—of all save the 
one thing that has been denied, until, 
like her, they turn to a veritable pillar 
of salt (at least, judging from the in- 
cessant flow of briny tears, the infer- 
ence is natural that the person could be 
but little else than a walking salt mine 
to supply such an excessive demand). 

There are some diseases which seem 
to result almost wholly ard are at least 
perpetuated by violent anger, which 
heats and poisons the blood, clogs the 
brain, ete. 

Whatever the malady and whatever 
its cause, it will aid recovery to avoid 
yielding to grief, anger, fear, anxiety— 


anything, everything which tends to 
produce other than happy mental 
states. 


Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out. 

Those who have troubles (and who 
has not ?) are much better by not think- 
ing of them. It does no good whatever, 
and does do more harm than most of 
us are aware. 

Gay company is very desirable. 
Pleasurable emotions stimulate the pro- 
cesses of nutrition, increases. the 
strength and invigorates the whole 
system. A good laugh convulses the 
whole body, and there is probably not 
the minutest blood vessel which does 
not feel the thrill of the accelerated 
action of the blood, thereby confirming 
the wisdom of Solomon when he said, 
‘*A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine.” 

The will power has much to do in 
warding off disease. As it directs the 
electric or nervous fluid of the body, a 
person by its exercise may at times pre- 
vent a sudden chill and escape taking 


cold. Even physicians assert that the 
will to recover-is far more potent than 
medicine. We all remember the case 
of Mr. Crosse, first published in the 
Cornhill Magazine, which relates how 
he was bitten by a hydrophobic cat and 
developed all the terrible symptoms of 
that dread disease. He was so success- 
ful in controlling himself by a supreme 
effort of the will that he effected a com- 
plete recovery. Now, there are very 
few indeed who have power enough for 
such a herculean task, but, fortunately, 
it is not often required. There are few 
but what have sufficient, if cultivated, 
for their needs. Will, Faith and Ima- 
gination are among the highest powers 
of the human mind, and to produce 
health where before has been disease 
requires the proper cultivation and use 
of all three ; and it is well to remember 
that all strain, all Jabored effort is not 
will, but the lack of it ; that there is a 
vast difference between resistirg and 
overcoming, or rising above an ob- 
stacle. I have seen a wild bird, when 
confined in a cage, dash itself again and 
again against the wires until, with 
bleeding wings and breast, it sank ex- 
hausted to the floor of its prison, refus- 
ing all further effort, even to obtain 
food, until released by death. That is 
resistance. There are many human 
lives of which the captive bird is typi- 
cal. 

But the opposite extreme of spiritless, 
inane submission is equally deplorable 
and quite as disastrous in results ; of the 
two, I think I should prefer the former. 
But so far as in you lies make your en- 
vironments conform to your wishes and 
tastes, and then adapt yourself to your 
surrounding by overcoming what may 
not be altered. A disagreeable thing is 
overcome when we cease to regard it as 
such, when it no longer exerts adisturb- 
ing influence on the mind. 

Do not become morbid over your con- 
dition, and try, as far as possible, to for- 
get it. Every school boy as well as 
philosopher knows that ‘‘ we best and 
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longest remember that on which we 
often and intently fix the attention.” 
Whereas, in proportion as we cease to 
think of a thing and fix the attention in 
altogether a different direction, the idea 
in the mind becomes obliterated. If one 
has throat or lung trouble he will find 
the mind constantly centered on the im- 
perfect organ, and as fast as the diseased 
cells are destroyed and pass away, the 
idea or thought of the disease constantly 
in the mind will form more disease tis- 
sue, to say nothing of the irritating 
effects of the hemming and hawking, 
and coughing, which would of itse/f 
produce disease in sound lungs. But 
the more we can direct our attention 
from our trouble the more the wonder- 
ful recuperative power within can exert 
its force and the quicker our recovery. 
There is no reason at all why the new 
cells which replace those destroyed 
should not be perfect if the cause of the 
imperfection in the former has been re- 
moved, and if we can keep this thought 
in mind, also that pain is curative, and 
does not necessarily indicate that we are 
growing worse, it will do much toward 
averting that condition of mind, which 
is often far more likely to produce fatal 
results than the disease itself—fear. 
Probably the best of all panaceas is 
pleasant occupation. ‘‘ He chooses best 
whose labor entertains his vacant fancy 
most. The toil you hate fatigues you 
soon and scarce improves your limbs,” 
while a little pleasurable excitement will 
enable you to labor long and actively 
without tiring. A sportsman will pur- 
sue his game for miles, not only with- 
out fatigue, but will heartily enjoy it, 
bringing to the table a ravenous appe- 
tite for his meal, which he has no diffi- 
culty indigesting. Without theincent- 
ive a walk of half the distance results 
in weariness, lassitude and loss of appe- 
tite. A man travels for his health. If 
he takes no pleasure in the new beauties 
which constantly unfold to him; if he 
sees nothing that he enjoys; if he ap- 
preciates nothing but the fatigues of the 


journey, he will not be benefited. But 
if, together with laying aside all busi- 
ness cares, and being much in the open 
air, he is impressed and p'eased with all 
he sees, improvement follows, and cli- 
mate receives much credit thereby. 

To do all these things requires firm 
determination and great perseverance, 
but it will pay in the end, for ‘‘no one 
knows the strength of his mind and the 
force of steady and regular application 
till he has tried.” (Locke.) 

And to all discontented, chronic in- 


valids, I would say in conclusion: 
Do not hurry, 
Do not worry, 
As this world you travel through; 
No regretting, 
Fuming, fretting, 
Ever can advantage you. 
Be content with what you've won; 
What on earth you leave undone 
There are plenty left to do. 
M C.F. 


ESTIMATION OF WRONG IN OTHERS.— 
A Baptist minister said in the course of 
an eloquent sermon : 

‘* Remember if wecan not understand 
our own error, we can not understand 
the errors of others. Noone is compe- 
tent to judge of the sins of others till he 
has mastered the subject of his own. 
Physician, heal thyself. Other's faults 
are too far off for him to see, if he can 
not see his own which are at hand. If 
his sight is so good, he ought to Icok at 
home. He knows less about his neigh- 
bor than he does about himself. He 
pleads ignorance as to the remedy of 
his own sins and as to the nature of his 
own acts. Yet how often we hear an 
unpremeditated judgment upon others, 
asif sin were the easiest thing in the 
world to weigh and measure in all its 
relations ; as if it were perfectly easy to 
overcome it; as if any one could ar- 
bitrate the affairs of the moral universe, 
It is said, ‘Such a one ought to do dif- 
ferently ; he knows better.’ His mo- 
tives, his responsibility, his deserts are 
pronounced upon by the self-appointed 
judge. The more he thinks of his own 
fault the more he is perplexed ; but he 
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can, forsooth, understand the faults of 
others without thinking at al]. Oh, for 
shame! That perplexity and sorrow 
which makes us bow the headin shame, 
when we think of our proneness to err, 
should make us charitable and com- 
passionate when otherssin Mr. Long- 
fellow writes in prose upon the subject, 
just as gracefully as he could have 
written in poetry. ‘The little I have 
seen of the world.’ he says, ‘and 


known of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow and not in anger. 


When I take the history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through ; vi- 
cissitudes of hope and fear; the pres- 
sure of want, the desertion of friends; 
the scorn of a world that has little 
charity ; the desolation of the mind’s 
sanctuary ; the threatening voices with- 
in it; health gone; happiness gone; 
even hope that remains the longest, 
gone—I would fain lay the erring soul 
of my fellow-man, tenderly in His hand 
from Whom it came.’” 


STORY MAKING. 


OW some of the fiction stuff peo- 

ple read is made one of our best 

known weeklies tells. Most novel read- 

ers do not know that the chaff pub- 

lished for their amusement is for the 

most part gotten up after the fashion of 
clothing or shoes, to order. 

In old times—and it iseven whispered 
that it happens occasionally even now 
—certain publishers in possession of 
woodcuts sent them out to authors for 
stories to be ‘‘ written up” to them; 
these gentlemen, like many others, 
wrote by the carte, only the cart was 
put before the horse. In reality, it 
simplified matters; when imagination 
was a little wanting, the cry of the 
amateur story-teller is always, ‘‘ What 
shall I write about?’ and here he got 
it. In America, it seems, they have im- 
proved upon that system, and invented 
a much more complete division of la- 
bor. When any great social scandal is 
reported in the newspapers, it is given 
to a bevy of literary damsels with in- 
structions to make a skeleton story out 
of it. When the material has been thus 
roughly adapted, it is ‘‘given out” to 
more skilled operators in the fiction 
line. According toa Philadelphia pa- 
per, ‘‘men and women of good literary 
reputation, whose work is encountered 
[scarcely a complimentary word, by- 
the-way] in the best magazines,” then 


take it in hand. (The same thing is 
done here in the boot-trade, in connec- 
tion with ‘upper leathers.”) The form 
of application from the managers of the 
literary factory to these eminent “‘ fic- 
tionists” is most business-like and ex- 
haustive: “ Please to make of the in- 
closed material a —— part story, not to 
exceed —— words for each part. De- 
livery of copy must be by —-- at latest, 
A check for —— dollars will be sent 
you upon receipt of manuscript. Very 
respectfully, ——.” Noorder could be 
couched in terms more distinct and at 
the same time polite. The importance 
of the skeleton, as well as the frame- 
work, is indicated beyond mistake, and 
nothing remains but to clothe it. A 
system more convenient for the story- 
teller it is impossible toimagine. It is 
no wonder that America is said to be 
getting its fiction from native hands. 
The English novel will henceforth only 
have so much chance against it as hand- 
made goods have always had against 
those made by machinery. 





Miss HomersHaM, a lecturer on nurs- 
ing, recommends that the sick room 
should contain only two chairs. ‘‘A 
very comfortable one for the nurse, 
and a very uncomfortable one for vis- 
itors who stay long.” 
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LUTHER C. 


HIS gentleman has a remarkable 

organization. He has a tempera- 
ment that gives him excitability, sus- 
ceptibility, and at the same time a great 
deal of staying power, or the ability to 
work in season and out of season. His 
brain is all alive with vitality and men- 
tality, and his body is lithe, limber, ac- 
tive, dense, making nerve force faster 
than it is possible for most men. 

His brain is high, indicating senti- 
ment, determination, sympathy, enthu- 
siasm and self-reliance. He has an 
ample development across the brows, 
showing power to gather facts rapidly, 
to appreciate their peculiarities, and to 
bring them into service. There are 
few men who see as much, see it so 
sharply, or can describe it so fully as 
he, hence he has a fertile brain—a 
mind that is clearly alive. He talks 
fluently and pertinently, unless some- 
body insults him, then they may think 
he is impertinent. His language being 
large, it aids him vastly, both asa 
speaker and a writer, to unload the 
accumulating thought and enthusiasm 
which is elaborated from his active 
mental make-up. 

He is a great critic. 


Comparison is 
large, and he sees the resemblances, 
differences and peculiarities of subjects, 
purposes ahd opinions; consequently 


he is a sharp debater. He analyses an 
opponent's argument, and shows its 
deficiencies, and his Causality enables 
him to offer a better, if possible. He 
is a fine reader of strangers. He ap- 
preciates men at a glance, knows how 
to adapt himself to them; hence he 
- should be popular and make friends 
readily. People are interested in him, 
entertained and instructed by him; 
and they do not have to wait a great 
while to fiad out matters in respect to 
which he is willing to express him- 
self. He tells an anecdote promptly; 
he does not keep people waiting, won- 
dering how it is coming out; it is ut- 
tered with a snap. 


BATEMAN. 


It is not often we find such in- 

telligence, energy, self-reliance and 
determination connected with so much 
quickness, clearness and pliability of 
mind. He has a strong sense of right 
and duty, and he is firm almost to a 
fault. Heis never happier than when 
he is advocating some favorite princi- 
ple, or opposing something which he 
thinks is not true, or detrimental to 
human weal. He is ambitious, yet 
very independent. He has Caution, 
but not a great ueal of concealment. 
He is wary and wide-awake; watchful 
as toevery unfavorable feature of his 
surroundings, and hence ready to meet 
any assault that may be contemplated 
by an opponent. 
4 In the domain of Friendship he is as 
mellow, pliable and loving as a girl; 
so people like him. He is strong in his 
love of home; hence he is patriotic. 
He is fond of children ; the young peo- 
ple like him. He is kind hearted ; 
hence those who are in trouble and 
difficulty believe in him. Therefore he 
is well qualified to advocate an unpopu- 
lar caus? where public sentiment and 
public selfishness may be arrayed 
against it. As it is sometimes said of 
others, he is inclined to take the part 
of the under dog in the fight. 
He is a gallant opponent, forceful, 
fierce, logical and earnest; and he 
wields a facile and trenchant pen, as 
well as a fluent tongue and a brilliant 
wit. As a man he has many admir- 
able qualities. He is generous, mag- 
nanimous, affectionate and clean ; per- 
has there is hardly as clean a physi- 
ology as his in twenty thousand men 
anywhere, as men average. He is.a 
splendid man to work up a minority 
side, to bring truth to the front and aid 
it in commanding respect and in win- 
ning support. 

We have known him for twenty- 
two years and have had means of 
knowing him better than most people 
who have but the casual opportunity 
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of meeting him in a professional or 
other way. NELSON SIZER. 


f 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Among those who are enumerated 
upon the list of young men workers 
in the phrenological field, and who 
have won public respect for their men- 
tal capacity and character, Mr. Bate- 


LUTBER C. 


man stands prominently. Born in 
Waldoborv, Maine, in 1849, of a pa- 
rentage associating English, Scotch and 
German elements, his organization in 
both physical and mental respects is 
adapted to the career that he marked 
out for himself. He was but nine 
months old when his father, impelled 
by the prevailing excitement of the 
period, went to California, never to 


return. Dying there he left the little 
family at home in a state of destitution, 
so that the boy grew up amid surround- 
ings of keenest want. Doing what he 
could to help his mother, living mainly 
upon bread made of corn meal, wearing 
cotton clothing, and occasionally at- 
tending school, the years went on until 
Luther entered his teens and found em- 
ployment that placed his widowed 


BATEMAN, 


mother and himself in comparative 
comfort. 

In 1865 he entered the service of the 
Government, and was sent to join the 
army atthefront. After a variety of 
experiences, doing guard duty at differ- 
ents points in Georgia, and almost dying 
from the severe exposures of army life, 
he was mustered out of service in the 
latter part of 1866. Soon afterward he 
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went to California, where he lived three 
years, following various occupations. 
In the city of Sacramento he met Dr. 
O. B. Paine, an old phrenological lec- 
turer, and became interested in the 
subject he advocated. With new-found 
motives, he bent to the work of acquir- 
ing an education, and labored unremit- 
tingly. In 1870 he returned East, entered 
the Phrenological Institute, and pursued 
its course of training. Then he immedi- 
ately took the field as an active lecturer, 
an occupation which he has since fol- 
lowed during nine moaths of every year. 

From the very first, success attended 
him. While New England has been the 
main field in which he has labored, he 
has lectured also in New York, Penn- 
slyvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana. 

He has also written extensively for 
the press. During the past twelve years 
not less that a dozen papers and period- 
icals in Maine, New York and Penn- 
sylvania have received his contributions. 
Foreign travel, literature, science and 
politics have been the subjects treated. 
Antiquarian matters have been a hobby 
with Mr. Bateman. He has accumulated 
a fine series of relics, fossils, Indian re- 
mains, minerals, etc. 

Mr. Bateman, like the majority of pub- 
lic phrenological workers, bas shown in- 
terest in political affairs, but mainly in 
independent’ and reformatory lines. 
In his own State he enjoys a wide popu- 
larity among people of progressive 
ideas. He was nominated for Congress 
in the Third Maine (Blaine’s) District 
on the Butler ticket in 1884; was the 
nominee for Congress two years ago of 
both the Prohibition and Labor parties, 

-and was nominated for Governor by 
the People’s party of Maine at their 
State convention in Gardiner, May 3 
last. Heis now engaged in an active 
canvass. 

After the campaign is over he expects 
to return to his lectures, making New 
Hampshireand Massachusetts the arena 
of operationstheensuing fall and winter. 

Mr. Bateman has been married since 


1872 and has one child, a daughter, 
now seventeen years of age. He is an 
energetic, spirited man, of attractive 
manner onthe platform. An excellent 
speaker, and, as his success demon- 
strates, acceptable as a phrenologist 
wherever he goes. His work is done 
for the most part in the larger towns 
and cities, and among people of the best 
education and culture. 

It may be added that he belongs to 
the productive class of Americans, as he 
owns one of the best farms in Waldo 
county, where he spends his time when 
not professionally occupied. His farm 
has been developed largely by his own 
personal labor, its thousand or more 
apple treesof choice varieties were forthe 
most part planted with his own hands. 





SONG OF A PLATONIST. 


From the multitude I rise, 
From the fogs of sense I fly; 

Glories of immortal skies 
Circle my divine-lit eye. 


Here no shadows spread their black, 
Here no conflict beats and mars, 

Here no malice finds my track; 
Nothing comes my eye abhors. 


Envy can not follow here; 
Evil finds no place to hide; 
Nothing looks with eyes of fear; 
Danger cannot here reside. 


Laws are here without oppose; 
Substance here has no decay; 
—_ which darkness can not close, 
eace that can not pass away. 


Pleasure, when it falls to earth, 
Mixes up with foul alloy; 

In the region of its birth 
Tis a lasting fount of joy. 


Justice, falling down on clay, 
Oft a dirty aspect bears; 


Higher up, it isa da 
Fhat no cloud or - wears. 
Here is truth, unchained and free; 
{t has left all fogs behind, 


 -~ light true forms I see, 
orms to which my sense was blind. 


Here are lights that never fade, 
Here are hopes that ne’er expire ; 

Here are heights of glory made 
For the souls that never tire. 


Here are paths of — thought, 


Which trom sense to Heaven run, 
Up through wars and conflicts brought. 
rill they centre in the One. 


Glory to my found retreat! 
Clouds of sense forever past; 
Forms celestial now I greet 
Leading to the Gocd at last. 
KARL KARLINGTON, | 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


———_-+@ «- —— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY DID FOR ONE 
POOR BOY. 


EORGE HOLLAND was one of a 
large family, and had lived with 
his parents on a farm until the age of 
about 14 years, and up to this time had 
attended a small country school. He 
was a bright, high-spirited and very 
good-natured boy,and generally won the 
good-will of his teachers by his good 
behavior and diligent study. The family 
left the farm and moved into a neigh- 
boring town, where George continued 
to go to school. 

Being a shy country boy, and the son 
of poor parents, he was looked upon 
with a kind of contempt by most of the 
town children, and by those especially 
whose parents were fairly well cff, and 
who'probably only followed the exam- 
ple of their elders in regarding poor 
people as fit for nothing but ridicule 
and contempt. George generally man- 
aged to keep at the head of his class, 
though, and this caused such a feeling 


of jealousy that the pupils let no oppor- 
tunity pass to-make it unpleasant for 
him. Although possessed of unusual 
size and strength for his age, he was of 
a backward and timid disposition, and 
extremely slow to be roused to any for- 
cible resentment of injury. On one oc- 
casion, however, after school had been 
dismissed, being provoked beyond even 
his endurance, he gave two or three of 
his juvenile enemies such a severe 
thrashing that they were quite consid- 
erate of his feelings afterward. At any 
rate, they regarded him with more 
marked respect than hitherto, for they 
realized that he was not to be trifled 
with to any great extent, although he 
was so good-natured. 

About a year after this he left school 
and went to work in a factory. Here, 
too, he met with sneers and ridicule 
from some of the workmen, whoseemed 
to think him a fit subject to exercise 
their wit (?) upon, and though it stung 
him keenly, he put up with a great deal 
more than he should have done for fear 
of being discharged. His employers in 
time became well satisfied with the 
young hand, for he was thorough and 
faithful at his work, and was so big and 
strong that he could do almost a man’s 
part. 

One day, when about 16, there ap- 
peared in a daily paper a paragraph to 
the effect that Prof. , graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
would deliver a course of lectures in the 
Town Hall. His elder brother took a 
great interest in this science, and had 
obtained a few books on the subject, and 
George had come to believe in it, and to 
accept it as true. He attended the lec- 
tures, and became possessed of a great 
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desire to have his head examined and 
see what he was adapted for. So one 
day he asked his foreman’s permission 
to get off a little earlier in the after- 
noon. 

‘*What do you want to do?” asked 
the foreman; ‘‘get your head bumped 
by that phrenologist ?” 

** Yes,” answered George, laughing. 

“All right. I hope you'll not suffer 
from ‘ bighead ’ afterward.” 

George hastened away, and with beat- 
ing heart submitted his head to the 
phrenclogist, and prepared to listen to 
everything he might say. After the 
examiner had measured his head he 
exclaimed : 

‘* Why, my boy, you have a twenty- 
three and a half inch head! How old 
are you—nineteen or twenty ?” 

‘* Sixteen,” he answered, smiling at 
the mistake in thinking him so much 
older than he really was. 

‘**Sixteen !” in surprise. ‘‘ Why, you 
have a man’s body as well as a man’s 
brain. I never saw such a head on a 


boy of your age, and I have had a dczen 


years’ experience. You have a very 
large brain, and it is of high quality, 
and you have the body to back it, too. 
What do you work at?” 

‘*I’m working in a furniture factory 
just now,” said George. 

‘* Well, you ought to be going to 
school and giving this big brain of 
yours a chance. You would make a 
magnificent lawyer ! You could become 
a judge! But,” he added, ‘‘ you have 
hardly enough of the organ of Self-Es- 
teem, and you should cultivate it and 
learn to think more of yourselfand your 
abilities, or you will be liable to let 
’ others push themselves in ahead of you 
to positions which you should occupy. 
Just hold up your head, and think 
yourself quite as good as any one. I 
would advise you to start to school as 
soon as you can, and if you can not af- 
ford to go steadily the year around, you 
could work longenoughinthe summer to 
take you to school the rest of the year. 


‘*You could, if you tried, by going 
six months, keep up with those who go 
ten; and if you study and push yourself 
ahead as I tell you, it will be a strange 
thing indeed if we do not hear of you in 
the course of twelve or fifteen years.” 

The phrenologist gave him some 
excellent advice, and then went on 
and described George’s character 
and feelings so accurately that he 
was astonished to think that any one 
could tell him things about himself 
which he thought no one else in the 
world except himself could know. He 
had been a believer in Phrenology be- 
fore, but after hearing his own charac- 
ter given with such wonderful accuracy, 
and that of many of his acquaintances, 
from the public platform, he was forced 
to the conclusion that it was one of the 
most interesting as well as one of 
the most useful sciences ever dis- 
covered. 

He was almost bewildered at the daz- 
zling future which had been predicted 
for him, and as it needed but his own 
efforts to bring such a result about, he 
firmly made up his mind to do all in his 
power to work forward and make use of 
the talents which he was fortunate 
enough to possess. Seeing, too, what 
great benefit a knowledge of Phrenology 
could bring to those who possessed it, 
he resolved to pick upall he could about 
it, along with his other studies. To this 
end he managed to get money enough 
together to take a course of lessons in 
Phrenology, which the professor gave 
while in town, and to buy a few more 
books on the subject, that he might 
study as he got a chance. 

Following the advice given him, he 
then, with the aid of his family, made it 
the object of his life to becomea lawyer. 
With what savings he could muster 
during the summer he started for school 
the following fall. After attending 
about six months, he had to stop and go 
to work again. Thus he managed for 
some years, meanwhile making such 
wonderful progress in his studies that 
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his great desire seemed in a fair way of 
being accomplished. 

Having had his particular weak spot 
—Self-Esteem—pointed out to him by 
the phrenologist, he was always careful 
to encourage the faculty as much as 
possible, and did so to such good pur- 
pose that after a few years he was not 
much annoyed by a want of self-confi- 
dence. The knowledge of his own tal- 
ents had also been a great help toward 
raising himself in his own estimation, 
and so enabling him to push himself 
forward and take his rightful place. 

George made such good use of his 
time and schooling that before he was 
25 years of age he had entered upon a 
successful career as a lawyer. 

He has now been practising about five 
years, and is recognized as one of the 
most promising young lawyers of his 
town, and is on a fair way of becoming, 
as Prof. —--— had told him hecould, an 
occupant of the judge’s bench. Those 
who had known him when he was a 


poor, backward boy, . said: ‘‘ Well, I 
never would have thought it of him.” 
»_ They had, indeed, not thought it, nor 
had George himself thought it at that 
time, and he feels that were it not for 
Phrenology he would stiJl be ignorant 
of the talents possessed by himself; 
would even yet, perhaps, feel his former 
want of self-confidence and experience 
that feeling of unworthiness prcduced 
by deficient Self-Esteem, but which, 
having been pointed out to him, he had 
been able to overcome. 

That phrenological examination had 
shaped the whole course of his life, and 
but for it he never would have made 
good use of the large brain and body 
which nature had given him. Had it 
not been his good fortune to obtain that 
opportunity it is likely that his life 
would have been wasted in some obscure 
occupation that would neither gratify 
an honorable ambition or place him in 
honorable prosperity. 

THOMAS A. COWAN, Berlin, Can. 





AN EMINENT FRENCHMAN’S OPINION. 


ECENTLY while examining some 
papers the editor chanced upon 
a letter written by the eminent savant, 
Prof. Nicholas Joly, of Toulouse, France, 
in December, 1883. The tribute to phre- 
nological exactitude which it contains 
is becoming to the true scientist, while 
at the same time the manner of the let- 
ter as a whole is characteristic of the 
man as shown by the following trans- 
lation, which can not be claimed to be 
more than approximate : 
Tovtovsg, Dec, 25, 1883. 
Mo.sigur.—I have read with the most 
lively interest the learned yet very kind 
preface with which you have introduced 
the not less kind article which Mr. E. Cady 
Stanton has done me the honor to dedicate 
to my biography. I am extremely surprised 
that without knowing me; and by the sole 
examination of my photograph (which is 
well reproduced by the engraving in your 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, new series, Vol. 
28, No. 6), you have been able to be so 
often correct in what concerns my aptitudes 
and natural disposition and also, in what 
concerns my physical constitution. 


One particular of which you are ignorant 
doubtless, and which has its value certainly 
as a matter of personal information, is that 
I was born a twin, and so weak and thin 
that the accoucheur condemned me to die 
by the following morning (I was born at 
11 Pp. M.) But notwithstanding this sorry 
prognostic I have attained my seventy-sec- 
ond year without other infirmity than a 
great sensitiveness of my respiratory and 
vocal apparatus, wearied as it is now by a 
course of public teaching that bas lasted 
half a century. I see, sir, with great 
satisfaction, that the system of mental 
localization, approved too much at first, 
then too much disdained in France, has 
preserved in America and England a fol- 
lowing as numerous as well informed, and 
has defenders as able and as decided as you 
are. The truth, indeed, will finally come 
to the light, and, willing or unwilling, it will 
be necessary to admit it when its evidence 
strikes the most obstinate mind. 

As to myself, sir, I thank you for the 
good opinion you have of my personality 
and which you seek to share with your 
readers. I shall try to justify it. In the 
meanwhile will you, sir, accept my thanks, 
and with them the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. DR. N. JOLY. 

Correspondent of the French Institute. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


ROF. CAMPBELL was a remark- 
able man in many respects, and 

our biographical sketches would be in- 
complete without a mention of his name. 
Although he had no intimate connection 
with the science of Phrenology, as a 
worker in its special field, he was, never- 


school and paper. In 1840 41 he founded 
a college in Bethany, Virginia. At this 
period of his life the amount of labor, 
both mental and physical, which he un- 
dertook and accomplished was phenome- 
nal. He presided over a college, man- 
aged a farm, printing office, publishing 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 


theless, an indirect co operator. He 
was born about 1787, of French deri- 
vation on his mother’s side, of Irish and 
Scotch on his father’s. He came to this 
country when a young man, and with- 
out money or influence, by a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances, suc- 
ceeded in making a good start. At an 
early period he opened a classical school, 
then commenced a religious paper with 
very few patrons, but persevered in this 
venture until success came for both 


house, post office, etc. ,and continued dur- 
ing the whole of this time to regularly 
proclaim the Christian Gospel, both at 
home and abroad. He visited most of 
the States and Canada, also Great Bri- 
tain. Although he traveled much and 
had been strongly pressed to locate in the 
foremost cities of the Union, both East 
and West, he preferred to remain the 
greater part of his life in the hill coun- 
try of Western Virginia, where he mar- 
ried and made his home. 
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Professor Campbell strongly advo- 
cated the education of the whole peo- 
ple, physically, mentally and morally, 
his motto being ‘‘ Prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good ” 

He was a firm believer in, and advo- 
cate of, Phrenology upon all occasions, 
and deemed it of great assistance in his 
varied life, with its public and private 
undertakings. 


ASABEL CLAPP. 


Mr. Asabel Clapp, in his youth, 
was greatly indebted to the science of 
Phrenology, and later became known 
as a warm advocate. He came to 
New York a poor young map, and by his 
efforts in the phrenological field suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, what for him, was 
a competence for the time being. He 
purchased many books from the firm 
of the Fowler’s and sold them as an 
agent, and also lectured on Phrenology. 
He finally settled in Ithaca, N. Y., 
where for many years he has been con- 
nected with the press. 

His life has not been without many 
difficulties, and for what of good he has 
found in it and accomplished, he ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to the science 
of Phrenology. He worked faithfully 
for the JOURNAL in its early years, and 
was instrumental in obtaining hundreds 
of subscribers. 

He was fully imbued with the spirit 
of the subject, and exerted an extensive 
influence in its behalf. 


DR C. H. CHASE, 


Dr. Chase, of Rochester, N. Y., was, 
in 1850, actively engaged in lecturing 
on Phrenology. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, and was 
particularly successful in his examina- 
tions, and by them did much to con- 
vince even the most skeptical of the 
truth of the science. Eloquent as 
a lecturer Dr. Chase won the respect 
and esteem of all who knew or came in 
contact with him. 


J. M. CROWLEY. 


Among our early American pioneers — 
was Mr. J.M. Crowley, who was en- 
tirely devoted to the science. Wher- 
ever he became known he made friends, 
not only personal, but for Phrenology. 
He was highly intellectual and moral, 
and exerted a good inftuence upon all 
whom he met. Unfortunately his life 
was not a long one. He died at his 
home in Utica, N. Y., September 13, 
1842. 

A letter from J. G. Foreman, also a 
phrenologist and a warm friend of Mr. 
Crowley, says: ‘‘The affability and 
willingness with which he communi- 
cated his information always com- 
manded the respect and esteem of those 
with whom he associated. Phrenology 
was his favorite theme, and he loved it 
the more because it had been persecuted. 
For years before his death he was a zeal- 
ous pioneer in its advancement, and 
stood up in its defence when the great 
and wise had set their face against it. 
In the death of this great friend of 
Phrenology we have lost a fellow- 
laborer in the cause of science.” 

His best efforts were made to improve 
and perfect human nature, to develop 
the higher sentiments of the mind, and 
to encourage the superiority of the in- 
tellect over the propensities. By this 
philosophy he governed himself with 
an earnestness and success that are 
rarely met with, and ardently wished 
that others might be so governed. 

Mr. Crowley was a friend to the 
JOURNAL, obtained subscribers and sent 
many phrenological objects for its col- 
lection. 

At that time, when the laborers were 
so fewin the cause, his death was a 
great loss, but he had set a good exam- 
ple, had done all he could while his life 
was spared, and, like his predecessor, 
Spurzheim, was called unexpectedly 
away. He left a valuable collection of 
phrenological casts, skulls and draw- 
ings. 


——_s 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 
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TOO HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


N the cities where the Ailanthus 
tree has been planted great distress 
is felt by many people during the season 
when the Ailanthus tree is in bloom. 
It hasasickish odor, that makes some 
people distressingly ill when they are 
obliged to walk or ride past a row of 
these trees; but there are some things 
which we have to smell on the streets 
sometimes that are worse than the 
Ailanthus. 

On my daily route to the office I ride 
on a Franklin avenue car, and a young 
woman gets on our car at De Kalb 
avenue who isso laden with the per- 
fume of musk that people often cough 
from a sense of strangulation, and 
nearly everybody who is compelled to 
sit beside her, if men, will get up and 
go out onthe platform. Everybody 
makes a wry face and looks at his 
neighbor as if he desired to speak his 
mind. I suppose that she thinks the 
odor is in good taste or in good form. 
I dislike it exceedingly, even in the 
smallest measure, but many profess to 
enjoy the faintest trace of it in the air ; 
yet when it comes ‘‘an inch thick,” 
and a carload of people are smothered 
by it, and are willing to stand out on 
the platform in the cold or in the rain 
to evade it, musk becomes a nuisance 
of the first grade. 

On this bright day in June, being on 
the front seat of the car, I became con- 
scious that our visitation had come, and 
though she was some distance from me 
the odor was so strong I felt that I must 
make some change to evade it. All at 
once another odor came as we went be- 
tween an archway of Ailanthus trees, 
where the blossoms were falling and 
covering the ground and of course 
filled the air with their execrable 
stench ; but I declare that it was a re- 
lief, for it lessened my consciousness of 
the presence of musk, and divided the 
conflict, and for the first time I ac- 
cepted Ailanthus odor as tolerable, or 
at least as a mitigation of a greater 
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evil. If I but knew the lady’s name, I 
would send hera copy of this number 
of the JouRNAL. If she does not know 
that she is looked upon with disgust by 
nineteen in twenty of the people who 
are compelled to ride from day to day 
on the same car with her, she ought at 
least to know this, and thus be induced 
to mitigate the infliction. If she were 
to sue a man for breach of promise who 
was not, before the engagement, aware 
of her execrable habit, I should be in- 
clined to favor a verdict of justifica- 
tion for him. 

If ladies would take some pains to as- 
certain the source from which musk is 
obtained, we think most of them would 
be ashamed to perfume themselves with 
it. 

People complain of those who eat 
onions and garlic and go into company; 
and it has often been a wonder to me 
that people so polite as the French 
should regale themselves with such 
vegetables and then go into company, 
presumably, often of those who are not 
fond of the bulbs. If a whole nation 
of people at every meal ate onions and 
garlic, one would not smell another's 
breath and be offended by it ; but where 
not more than one in ten has his breath 
so perfumed, it is not politeness, at 
least, to compel others to breathe an 
odor that is offensive. 

Bad teeth give an offensive breath, 
and persons whoeat crudely and are not 
careful to clean their teeth will havea 
bad breath. Some who are dyspeptical 
and have a fermenting stomach will be 
offensive to delicate people. Some 
others have ill smelling feet, unless 
they are every day washed, and a sen- 
sitive person can smel} a person’s feet 
in three minutes after he comes into the 
room. The odor of an alcohol sot is 
far from pleasant, and if we mix with 
it the odor of tobacco of the baser sort, 
we soon learn what a nuisance is. Men 
who lecture and preach to people who 
are poor, uncultured and of unclean 
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habits, and who are unable to have fre- 
quent changes of clothes to keep them- 
selves clean, will learn in an hour’s dis- 
course in a heated room, what effects a 
thousand different particular odors can 
produce when mingled. 

Where one of the most popular ar- 
ticles of perfumery is manufactured 
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largely, thus giving the hint of taste, 
refinement and cleanliness, the citizens 
are accused of habits that make them 
less clean than they should be, and some 
disgusted poet said of the place : 
“The river Rhine, it is well known 

Doth wash your city of Cologne, 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ®’ 





In their summer leisure parents may 
come in closer touch with their chil- 
dren than may have been permitted 
them by the cares and impositions of 
modern usage while at home. The good 
mother, of course, finds opportunities to 
look after the interests of her children, 
but the good mother, if an intelligent 
and cultivated woman, moving in good 
society and taking some part in its con- 
duct, as she is expected to do, finds her 
sense of duty with reference to her 
children much embarrassed, and she 
longs for an interval of relief from the 
exactions of her circle when she can 
devote the time to the personal im- 
provement of her children in those im- 
portant matters of the head and heart 
that are too much neglected every- 
where. 

As to the father—his excuses are 
many while occupied with business for 
not cultivating the society of his chil- 
dren, and giving them the benefit of 
his example and experience. I am not 
to be considered as an apologist for the 
average father’s neglect of the human 
beings for whose existence he is re- 
sponsible, but taking American social 
life as it is, I can point him to vacation 
time as his opportunity to make some 
amends for the omissions of which he is 
culpable in the performance of a fath- 
er’s part and duty in the home. During 
his summer respite he can find no more 
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“VACATION TIME” 





SUGGESTIONS. 

healthful diversion and no higher use 
of the passing hours than association 
with the children. Becoming a boy 
again he can enter into their gleeful, 
careless life and help them in many 
ways to find enjoyment that will be 
satisfying and at the same time uncon- 
sciously train their minds to the up- 
ward direction. The little affectionate 
tot of a boy or girl loves nothing more 
than to have papa play with him or her 
—a natural providential endowment of 
the child’s soul that is designed for its 
growth in moral power through the 
guidance of the parent. 

Then, too, in the free, leisurely inter- 
course that is thus permitted, the child 
may learn the true character cf his 
parent, and many false impressions 
that have entered thelittle, budding in- 
tellect, impressions unhappy and mis- 
leading in their tendencies, may be 
corrected. 

Thus most valuable lessons may be 
impressed upon the child mind through 
the close contact with the parental that 
the summer life may give it. Aside 
from those strictly moral and esthetical 
truths that may occur to the reader as 
essential to the development of noble- 
ness of character, many things of a use- 
ful sort can betaught children. The city 
child, whose only glimpses of nature 
during the greater part of the year are 
obtained in occasional visits to a park, 
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and who may see oncein a while a man 
pass the house where he lives with a 
sickle and lawn rake in his hand, may 
be instructed in some of the arts of 
gardening while in the country. Chil- 
dren love the soil, and delight to dig 
and plant. Soit is an easy task to give 
them lessons in preparing the ground, 
seeding it, and attending the plants as 
they grow. Thisis play-work for the 
most part of them. 

I know one family given to spending 
their summer at a pleasant hill town 
near New York city, that secures a lit- 
tle plot of ground near the hotel and 
plants it with rapid growing flowers 
and a few vegetable seeds, the children 
being encouraged to do the chief part of 
the work, and to regard the product as 
their own. The enthusiasm with which 
these children givea part of their morn- 
ing to the garden, and the pride with 
which they show the results in leaf and 
opening bud are really charming. 

The summer abiding place ought to 
be in a locality that has surroundings 
of forest and meadow that invite excur- 
sions on foot or wheel. A bare beach 
with long reaches of sand-flats, or a 
bare mountain top may suit for a day 
or two but aoes not promise much for a 
season. For young people this relation 
of interest should be considered indis- 
pensable. 

The fresh, free, woodland country is 
to what they naturally turn when re- 
leased from the dusty streets, and stone 
and brick-bound squares of town, and 
amid its scenes their hearts rebound 
with a new-found exhilaration. Our 
girls let loose in the country become for 
the time veritable madcaps, and are 
ready for a run in the clover scented 
meadows, or aclimb of miles over the 
rough pathways of the mountains. Lit- 
tle thought then pay they to damages 
sustained by shoes and dresses, for the 
new excitements, the fresh, strong air, 
the aroma of tree and flower in their 
recent maturity, prompt to the keen en- 
joyment of their new-found and health- 


ful advantages. What prizes are dis- 
covered by our young people in their 
rambles; what valuable collections of 
treasure they make, to be carried home 
and exhibited to friends and converted 
to various uses. 

In the changed relations of the coun- 
try sojourn the son or daughter of the 
well-to-do family may be tutored in the 
performance of many household duties. 
The novelty of the simple life that is 
entered upon with the occupation of 
the rude cottage on the borders of for- 
est or lake, induces a disposition to do a 
hundred things for their own and 
other’s comfort that they would protest 
against indignantly, if in the high-bred 
atmosphere of the city home. When 
mother is seen to take hold of the 
kitchen utensil and busy herself cheer- 
fully in getting up a breakfast or din- 
ner, and father chops up the kindlings, 
and goes to the village store for the 
needed supplies, a spirit of co-operation 
enters into all, and they feel a sense of 
enjoyment, although it is found in 
doing what belong to the commonest 
duties of life. A well-known New York 
lady, who spent the late summer in the 
picturesque hillsof Sullivan County,said 
tothe writer: ‘‘Weall enjoyed our lit- 
tle cottage wonderfully, but I can tell 
you I had to work, and we all worked.” 

Not only solid lessons for practical 
life can be given to the young members 
of the family, but mother and father 
may give an xsthetic turn to their in- 
struction. If one of them has learned 
a little of entomology, or botany, or 
geology when at school, he or she can 
provide wholesome pleasure for the 
children by taking them now and then 
away for an afternoon’s ramble in the 
woods and meadows in search of in- 
sects or flowers, or for the examination 
of stones and minerals. The collection 
of asingle excursion may afford ma- 
terial for several profitable talks, and a 
direction given to the mind of a bright 
child that may be of great value in fu- 
ture years. DR. DRAYTON. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND MOTHERHOOD. 


HE charges brought against the 
higher education of young wo- 

men by some English and American 
physicians have encountered s'rong op- 
position from the friends of the Wo- 
man’s University. Some have gone to 
much trouble in canvassing among the 
graduates of colleges to ascertain their 
physical and mental condition in mar- 
ried life or ‘‘single blessedness.” Ac- 
cording to a report given of the results 
of such a canvass among the married, 
there were found one hundred and 
thirty college graduates who have 
children, and the exceptional record 
of good health among these children, 
and their low death rate, are strong 
evidences that the powers of mother- 
hood have not suffered from college 
work.” Iu addition, the reporter’s tes- 
timony may be offered. In the schools 
which she has attended, the majority of 
earnest students were in uniformly 


good health; a minority were delicate 
before beginning study. The most fre- 
quent examples of ill health were found 


among those who made a pretense of 
study and eagerly pursued social ex- 
citements. Subsequent effect upon the 
health may be judged when it is fuund 
that twelve years after graduation one 
young woman, ranking at the head of 
her class, is the mother of six vigorous 
children ; two others, earnest students, 
have each a family of five, and a num- 
ber of others have four children. No 
correspondence bas been held with 
married classmates living at a distance. 
These mentioned are personally known 
to be mothers in the fullest sense, and 
constitute striking contradictions to the 
claim that education has an injurious 
effect upon woman. ‘‘But,” it may be 
objected, ‘‘these are exceptionally 
healthy women.” Undoubtedly, but if 
the training has any infiuvence at all, it 
should make them fall slightly below the 
standard of the preceding generation, 
whereas, in several instances, they im- 
proved upon the record of their mothers, 
not only in general health, but in the 
condition and size of their families. 


NS ee 


OUR CHILDREN. 


T is of the utmost importance that 

we should know our children; and 

in order todo this, we have to make of 

each child a careful study, as disposi- 

tions and temperaments differ so 
widely. 

A lady told us that one of her chil- 
dren seemed to have no fear of being 
placed to sleepin alonely room, while 
the other would be thrown into a condi- 
tion of nervousness, that caused a cold 
perspiration to stand in beaded drops, 
while its eyes seemed fairly starting 
from its head. Before the mother fully 
realized the nervous condition of her 
child—thinking as many an inexperi- 
enced one has, that it would overcome 
its fear—its nerves were irreparably 
injured. 

While one chi'd will be lcud in its 
resentment for areal or fancied wrong, 


another will bear its grief in so re- 
pressed a manner as to experience a 
physical injury. One of our little 
one’s, almost from its earliest toddling, 
formed the habit, whenever thwarted, 
of going and laying his little face upon 
the ground, and whispering to Mother 
Nature of his troubles. Well, she took 
him to her faithful bosom while young, 
and now what would we not give to 
have known what he told her? 

A mother told us she had a child she 
thought very obstinate for some length 
of timeand usually spoke to it in a loud 
tone of voice, or in an impatient man- 
ner, because of its supposed obstinacy. 
This treatment had the effect of throw- 
ing the child into a nervous condition 
that prevented it from exercising its 
will power. Later when shown her 
mistake, through the wisdom of a friend, 
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she adopted a more aint regime that 
left the child free to exercise its own 
will, and in the course of time it became 
one of the most amiable of children, 
but it had been too much injured for re- 
covery, the mental faculties were perma- 
nently weakened through the nervous 
excitement it had endured. 

Some children are unduly precocious, 
and consequently are unduly praised ; 
while other children more slow to ma- 
ture, have to bear much unnecessary 
pain through being rudely slighted or 
censured. 

Of the two mental conditions that of 
slow unfolding should be preferred, as 
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there seems to be a greater solidity of 
growth and attainment in this way. 
Many very prominent characters have 
in infancy been considered dull. 

It is a sad thing when a child, natu- 
rally possessed of a rich nature and ex- 
quisite sensibilities, is misunderstood, 
and so repressed and thwarted that the 
wine of his nature becomes vinegar. 
Mothers study your children so that 
you may know how to coax each tender 
little bud into a lovely blossom ; and al- 
ways remember you are preparing 
your children for two lives—this life, 
which ‘may be made very useful, and 


the larger life to come. 
MRS. S. ROSALIE SILL. 

















DEFORMITIES FROM DRESS 


NE of our exchange writers pro- 
tests against common usages as 
follows: 

The body that is symmetrically de- 
veloped is the one, other things being 
equal, which performs its functions 
healthfully ; yet few are allowed now- 
‘a-days todevelop normally! Most 
mothers haveincorrect ideas of physical 
beauty, and carelessly allow their chil- 
dren to become deformed. The bad 
dressing which makes bad positions 
easy begins even in infancy with un- 
comfortable and unnecessary swathing 
bands. Again, many mothers are care- 
less as to whether the clothing of their 
growing children fits comfortably or 
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not. They are careful to see that their 
clothes have the right amount of em- 
broidery, ruffles and tucks which fash- 
ion prescribes, and yet a little child’s 
dress may be so uncomfortable in the 
armholes that the wearer cannot exer- 
cise freely without friction of her ten- 
der flesh, and to ease the chafing she 
keeps hitching up one shoulder until 
it may become permanently higher than 
the other. Most dressmakers cut by 
rule, and if the child’s form does not 
fit the pattern, so much the worse for 
the child. She may be frequently 
chided for her ungraceful and disagree- 
able habit, but it does not occur to the 
mother to seek for the cause, much less 
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does she realize that her child may be- 
come deformed by the bad habit. The 
underclothing, too, is sometimes ill-fit- 
ting and uncomfortable, and the effects 
of this may be even worse. 

In Jarge families the eldest daughter 
is sometimes called upon to carea great 
deal for successive babies, often a load 
too heavy for her strength, and so her 
spine becomes somewhat curved. Other 
girls are deformed by continually car- 
rying heavy weights of some kind with 
the right arm, as pails of water. If 
such tasks must be imposed a little fore- 
thought on the part of the mother will 
prevent all damage. Thesame amount 
or more of water can be carried with 
greater ease if two small pails are sub- 
stituted for one large one. Other kinds 
of work need to be carefully directed, 
that symmetrical development instead 
of deformity may result to the growing 
girl. 

A further cause of one-sidedness is 
the not uncommon practice of compel- 


ling children to sleep on high pillows. 

The better plan is to sleep with the head 

nearly on a level with the body. 
Ill-fitting and out-grown shoes are 


causes of mischief. If a shoe will go 
on, and it is not worn out, the poor 
child must wear it, no matter if in- 
growing toe-nails, corns or bunions re- 
sult. Not that mothers would willingly 
inflict such infirmities upon their chil- 
dren, but they are careless and ignorant 
of results. A child’s shoe should be 
changed, as a rule, as often as every 
six months, no matter whether they are 
worn out or not. Natural ease and 
grace of movement is impossible if the 
feet are hampered in tight, uncomfort- 
able shoes, and a mincing, crippled gait 
will almost surely be acquired. 

Just at present those ‘‘sweet and 
lovely” Kate Greenaway costumes, of 
which so much is said, are having in- 
jurious effects upon little girls. Wom- 
en are not content to hamper their own 
feet and limbs with long, clinging 
skirts, but they must fetter their chil- 


dren in like manner. Young children 
should be able to run with ease and 
grace; but notice one attired in those 
‘*bewitching” long dresses and see 
how she waddles and tries to walk 
around. A permanently awkward gait 
and sometimes bandy legs may result. 
It is nothing short of wicked to sacrifice 
native grace and activity for the sake of 
a senseless fashion. 

Bad habits of sitting and standing are 
fearfully common. Children read a 
great deal when they would better be 
at work or play, and they are allowed 
tosit by the hour with cramped lungs 
and round shoulders. Teachers in 
most schools are criminally neglectful 
as to this habit, seldom insisting upon 
correct sitting postures. Both in bomes 
and schools tables and chairs are used 
for children which are not of proper 
and comfortable height. The feet of 
the little ones can not touch the floor 
when sitting, the spine is strained in 
consequence, and the head settles down 
on the shoulders. Mothers do not think 
to educate their children out of bad 
position and make it easy for them to 
attain correct carriage for walking and 
other exercise. It takes a great deal of 
time and thought to educate a child in 
proper physical habits, but it pays. 
Just so in educating children to house- 
hold work. Mothers often say that 
they would rather do their work alone 
than bother with a child’s help. True, 
it may be easier during the training 
period, but for the sake of the child’s 
future usefulness it should be done pa- 
tiently and cheerfully. The wise 
mother will reap the benefit in after 
years. 

@ During childhood boys and girls are 
apt to suffer alike from most of the 
causes mentioned as likely to produce 
these deformities ; but as the boys grow 
up they begin to take abundant exer- 
cise, which in a large measure counter- 
acts the previous bad education of their 
muscles. Alas, though, for the little 
girls! their troubles have only just 
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begun. Their forms must be moulded 
into the hour-glass shape decreed by a 
fashion which aims to get as far from 
nature’s models as_ possible. The 
proper muscular supports of the body 
are destroyed by tight dressing and 
want of proper exercise, and so these 
young daughters become limp, lacka- 
daisical, listless creatures, without ener- 
gy. Interesting? Oh, yes, very—to 
the doctors! If girls could only have 
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the benetit of good physical training to 
give them firm muscles, and if they 
were nourished upon something better 
than cake and other sweets they would 
not mope in this way. Instead, they 
would have all the exuberance of spirits, 
energy and grace which a_ well- 
groomed colt exhibits. Nature in- 
tends them to have a joyous, active, 
useful life, not to be sickly and senti- 
mental. 


A BARBARIC FASHION. 


HE argument propounded in the 

sketch following is by no means 

new to the steady readers of this maga- 

zine, and they may thiuk it superfluous, 

but it is necessary to reprove some peo- 

ple often to render them a little obedi- 
ent to the plainest rules of hygiene. 

‘*How cunning these children look 
with their bare little legs,” exclaimed a 
pretty girl on Connecticut avenue a day 
or two ago, calling attention to three 
youngsters who, though the air was 
cold, were playing in the street. One 
of them was a small girl of about 7 
years, says the Washington Star, with 
skirts so short that her fairy limbs were 
visible from mid-thigh to three inches 
above the shoe, where the short sock be- 
gan. 

‘* Ugh!” ‘growled the physician who 
was the young lady’s companion in her 
promenade. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ it looks rather cold; 
but it’s the swell thing now, you know, 
and awfully English ?” 

‘*Ugh! coffins are stylish, too, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘*Why, what can you mean ?”’ 

‘** Simply this,” responded the man of 
medicine. ‘‘Of all the idiotic no- 
tions I am acquainted with the one you 
call my attention to is the most gibber- 
ing and driveling. The ground on 
which it is defended is that it makes 
children hardy to go bare-legged in 
winter. Asa matter of fact it is an out- 
rage upon the laws of nature. Go up 


to the regions within the arctic circle 
and you will find the children playing 
about in the snow with their bodies 
often nearly unclad. But their arms 
and legs are always warmly wrapped. 
Now, why is that ?”’ 

**T can’t imagine.” 

‘**Then let me tell you. It is because 
the trunk of the body, being the seat of 
the vital organs, is naturally warmer 
and has a more vigorous circulation 
than the limbs. Why is it that your 
feet and hands on a frosty day get cold 
first? Obviously for the reason that 
they are most remote from the heart. 
Therefore they need protection. Like- 
wise the arms and legs require covering 
most. Keep the limbs warm and the 
body will be warm; that is the Esqui- 
maux principle, and it is a true one so 
far as it goes. But here we have, 
largely for fashion’s sake, children run- 
ning about in an atmosphere that is be- 
low freezing with their bodies warmly 
clad and their poor little legs exposed.” 

‘* But they look very healthy.” 

‘*Undoubtedly. Were they not 
healthy children they would have suc- 
cumbed to this abominable practice in 
dress long ago. But no health is so ro- 
bust as to be able to afford to invite 
pneumonia and other kindred ills which 
are always ready toattack the most 
sturdy person who risks imprudence. 
Of course that does not matter—it is 
really English. What sort of shoes are 
those you are wearing ?” 





‘*Shoes!” said the pretty girl, some- 
what taken by surprise. ‘‘Why, they 
are quite new anda very nice pair, I 
think,” 

‘*Do you,” grunted the ‘physician. 
‘*What right have you, pray, to wear 
shoes atthis season with soles an eighth 
of an inch thick? More colds are 
caught in that way than in any other. 
Not so much on a day like this as on a 
warm day. You said a few moments 
ago that you had a bad cold. Probably 
you caught it during the last warm spell 
we had. You went out with sucha pair 
of shoes on. The temperature of the 
air around you was about 55 degrees ; 
the bricks you walked upon were evap- 
orating moisture. Evaporation makes 
cold. That is the reason why cologne, 
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which evaporates quickly, makes you 
cool when you rub it upon your face. 
So, while your body was warmed by 
the sun, your feet were being refrigera- 
ted at a temperature below freezing. 
Result, a cold. You hear people say 
every day: ‘I can’t imagine where I 
caught this cold ; I have npt been im- 
prudent any way that I know cf.’ 
The secret of it is simply that they have 
been wearing the thin-soled shoes. Sup- 
pose that the sole becomes damp, even 
though the foot is not made wet—the 
water furnishes the best possible medium 
for conducting the heat out of the 
body. The moral of all this, my 
dear young lady, is to wear shoes with 
good, thick soles throughout the winter 
season.” 


TOBACCO USING. 


OBACCO using is becoming so 
general that it is well for people 

to consider as to what the effects or re- 
sults are likely to be. If tobacco using 
is beneficial and pleasurable, then it may 
be well for all to use it. If, on the con- 
trary, tobacco using is injurious, it may 
not be advisable to use it for the sake of 
the pleasure there is to be derived from 
it. The use of tobacco has often been 
recommended by physicians for the re- 
lief of some ailment, but the habitual 
use of any medicine after a time loses its 
remedial effect unless frequently in- 
creased in quantity. Increase in quan- 
tity of potent drugs now reaches a point 
when it becomes injurious and unsafe. 
Hence the habitual use of any drug can 
not be commended for remedial pur- 
poses. Tobacco, like all other narcotic 
substances, has the power of blunting 
the sensibilities so that less discomfort is 
felt, yet the disease or source of discom- 
fort is not removed thereby. It is better 
to pursue some course that will remove 
the cause, than to indulge in some drug 
that merely obscures some of the effects 
without helping to remedy them. That 
tobacco is not beneficial to the system is 


pretty plainly indicated by the fact that 
whenever the habitual user of it is seri- 
ously ill, he does not want or can not 
bear his accustomed quantity of the 
weed. 


TOBACCO USING HARD TO LEAVE OFF. 


Few will claim that tobacco using is 
beneficial to their health, while many 
willingly admit that they realize that it 
is injurious, but excuse their use of it be- 
cause it is hard to leave it oft. That it 
is hard to leave off the habit no one will 
doubt who has had the opportunity of 
witnessing the efforts of those who at- 
tempt to break away from it. Of the 
many whom I have seen make the 
attempt only a very few have succeeded 
in the effort. Some have kept at the strug- 
gle for months, only finally to yield and 
go back to their old indulgence. More 
persons succeed in leaving off the use of 
intoxicating liquors than succeed in 
leaving off the use of tobacco. Unless 
one is willing to bind himself to the use 
of tobacco during life, he should not be- 
gin to use it. 

UNCLEAN, 


It isan injurious habit to most persons 
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besides being filthy. Some may object to 
the term filthy being applied to it, claim- 
ing that it need not necessarily be filthy 
if we exercise proper care. Habits of 
cleanliness, it is true, may keep the ex- 
terior clean and unobjectionable, but the 
interior of the tobacco user is filthy. His 
breath is filthy, and the odor from his 
person is filthy and detestable to many 
persons. I sometimes think that if to- 
bacco users were aware how offensive 
they render themselves to many persons 
in the community, they will hesitate 
to continue the habit. Many sensitive 
persons are nauseated by the smell of 
tobacco in any form, whether it be in the 
form of smoke, the breath of the person 
who has used it, or the odor from the to- 
bacco user. Theodor emitted by some to- 
bacco users is extremely offensive. Their 
systems seem to be saturated with the 
concentrated extract of tobacco. These 
persons themselves are so habituated to 
the smell that they do not notice it, and 
are unaware that they are offensive to 
persons who do not use the weed. 


LOSS OF COURTESY. 

Many tobacco smokers so far forget 
themselves in the presence of others that 
they do not refrain from smoking in the 
presence of ladies as well as gentlemen | 
whom they nauseate to an extent almost 
insupportable. Many sensitive persons 
are intolerably annoyed wherever they 
go by the ever-present tobacco smoker— 
on the streets, excursions, and else- 
where. I have seen ladies driven frcm 
the decks of steamers, where they would 
like to stay to enjoy a pleasant evening, 
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but could not because of the ever present 
cigar or pipe. Thisisa free country to 
be sure, but no one has any just right to 
infringe upon the rights of others. No 
one has a right to convert himself into 
a nuisance to his neighbors. No gentle- 
man would wish to do so, and no gentle- 
man will knowingly or heedlessly do 
so. Of course those persons who care 
more for their own personal indulgence 
than for the comfort of others will not 
be disturbed by the consciousness that 
they are an annoyance to other persons. 
INJURIOUS TO THE HEALTH. 

Tobacco using is more or less injurious 
to all those who use it. Someare injured 
much more than others. Persons of a 
nervous organization are generally more 
injuriously affected by it than some 
others. They are rendered more ner- 
vous, more excitable, more irritable and 
more liable to diseases of the nervous 
system. Persons who inherit tenden- 
cies to insanity are more likely to be- 
come insane if they use tobacco. Many 
diseases are attributed to the use of to- 
bacco. Its use undoubtedly predisposes 
many of its subjects to disease. The 
effects of tobacco using does not end 
withthose who use it but may be handed 
down to theirchildren. The children of 
excessive tobacco users are more ner- 
vous because of it, and if the mothers 
used tobacco as extensively as the 
father, the human race would be in dan- 
ger of extinction. Beware young men, 
lest you bind yourself hand and foot 
with the filthy tobacco habit. 

H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 


He 


VITALITY—WHAT IS IT? 


T is not necessary in this article to 
show that each organ of the sys- 

tem is charged with the performance of 
an office, for this has long since been 
shown. But the performance of an of- 
fice or function implies both an action 
and the power to act ; as without action 
there could be no performance, and 
without power to act there could be no 


action. There must, therefore, be either 
a power invested in, or furnished to 
the organs, by which they are enabled 
to act. In the seed of a plant as well 
as in the animal ovum, we recognize a 
certain remarkable force, the source of 
growth and of reproduction ; force in a 
state of rest. By the action of light, air, 
heat and moisture this condition of 
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static equilibrium is disturbed ; enter- 
ing intoa state of activity it exhibits 
itself in the production of a series of 
forms, which, although occasionally 
bounded by right lines, are yet widely 
distinct from geometrical forms, such 
as we obs2rve in crystallized minerals. 
This force is called the vital force, vis 
vite, or vitality. Thus we see the con- 
stituents of vegetable as well as animal 
substances are formed under the gui- 
dance and power of the vital principle, 
which determines the direction of their 
molecular attraction or growth. 

If we assume that all the phenomena 
exhibited by the organism of plants and 
animals are to be ascribed to a peculiar 
cause, different in its manifestations 
from all other causes which produce 
motion or change of condition ; if we 
regard the vital force as an independent 
force, then in the phenomena of or- 
ganic life, as in allother phenomena as- 
cribed to the action of forces, we have 
the statics (state of rest), that is, the 
equilibrium determined by a resistance 
(chemical in kind), and the dynamics 
(activity), by the vital force. Every 
thing in the animal organism goes on 
under the influence of the vital force, 
an immaterial agent, which the chemist 
can not employ at will. 

The equilibrium in the chemical at- 
traction of the constituents of our 
food is disturbed by the vital principle 
and the union of its elements, so as to 
produce new combinations and forms, 
indicates a peculiar mode of attraction, 
and the existence of a power distinct 
from all other powers of nature, viz.: 
the vital principle. This vital force 
unites in its manifestations all the pe- 
culiarities of chemical forces, and of 
the not less wonderful cause which we 
regard as the ultimate origin of elec- 
trical phenomena. 

In the whole range of medical litera- 
ture, there is not one author, however 
devoted to the physical and chemical 
views of life, who does not feel the ne- 
cessity of summoning to the aid of his 
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discussions a vital principle whenever 
he touches upon the abstract quality of 
life. Hippocrates first attempted to de- 
fine this principle under the designation 
of the Vis Medicatrix Nature, and 
after him it was defined under the vari- 
ous names of Anima, Callidum Inna- 
tum, Anima Vegetans, Vis Vite, Vis 
Conservatrix, Spiritus, Archeus, Vis 
Insita, Vis Nervee, Vital Force, Vi- 
tality, etc., by such illustrious writers 
as Celsus, Galen, Paracelsus, etc. Until 
the immortal Gall gave to the world the 
knowledge revealed by his investiga- 
tions the world had little more knowl- 
edge of the subject than the names. 
We know, too, that his followers have 
enlarged his field of vision considerably. 
I am of opinion that Gall did more by 
his discoveries than any other man of 
his century to reform the abuses of 
medicine, both in theory and practice, 
for, unlike other theorists, he was able to 
trace tho effect back to the cause, and 
thus to arrive at the conclusions re- 
vealed by Phrenology. The theorist 
who has some correct data—some cer- 
tain starting point—some positive prin- 
ciple to guide and sustain him in the 
progress of his inquiries by established 
laws or principles, finds new light burst- 
ing upon him with every advance, un- 
til he arrives at the full splendor of 
meridian day. 

Dr. Gall attributed all things to the 
creative energies of a supremely intel- 
ligent Great First Cause, who, as He 
comprehended all things, must ration- 
ally be supposed to have operated upon 
some fixed immutable principle, and 
would consequently have established 
some certain rules or laws for the 
government of the matter which He 
created, inallits varying circumstances, 
situations and forms. Indeed the very 
existence of a law, carries with it the 
fact that there is a law-giver. Every 
natural change which we see taking 
place in the creation, is in obedience to 
the laws with which God has endowed 
matter : and he who would be a correct 
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theorist, must study those laws, or he 
will unquestionably be misled. Dr. 
Gall has given a clue which, if prop- 
erly studied and pursued, will lead to a 
correct knowledge of the laws of ani- 
mal life. The theories of the medical 
writers of his day, with their bombastic 
jargon, have been stripped of their am- 
biguities, and the foundation laid for a 
medical superstructure perfect in all its 
parts. Here, if I may be allowed to 
deviate a little from the subject of vi- 
tality, I will speak of its opposite, or 
the retrograde metamorphosis of im- 
paired vitality or disease. The scientist 
studying this subject with the use of a 
microscope, has discovered bacteriology 
and so opened the avenues leading to 
the fundamental sources of a true medi- 
cal science. It is only when the micro- 


scope is brought to bear upon each little 
thread of tissue, that its infinite grace 
and beauty of structure is noted. This 
mode of studying the body reveals it to 
us as a community of living, active in- 


dividuals, which scientists call ‘‘ cells,” 
and these are gathered into groups 
called organs, as the heart, liver, lungs, 
etc. 

For ages many of the noblest men 
have devoted their lives to the study of 
this subject, bringing to their aid every 
appliance in the whole range of art and 
science, and applying themselves with 
untiring energy and patience to the ef- 
fort of compelling nature to divulge at 
least a few of the secrets enshrouded in 
the mystery of human life. 

Weare taught that the brain of an 
average man weighs about three pounds. 
The brain of a woman weighs a little 
less. If we examine a little speck of 
brain substance under the microscope, 
we find it to be largely composed of cu- 
rious living cells, some of which look 
much like a tadpole with a very long 
tail; others like a spider with long legs 
on all sides. Each of these little cells 
may be termed a living creature, with 
its particular work todo. If we exam- 
ine with sufficient care, we shall find 
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that the long appendages of these cells, 
while in their natural position in the 
body, areimmensely long, many of them 
running, in fact, to remote parts of the 
body. Many of them are so small it 
would take a hundred million to make 
a bundle one inch in diameter. These 
nerve fibres ramify through the entire 
body, and at placesthey form a network 
or plexus, with ganglia. Thousands of 
these nerve fibres form the spinal cord 
and nerves, by meansof which the brain 
is connected with all parts of the body. 

The wonderful cells control the whole 
action of the body, and hold the secret 
of vitality, their chief function being to 
think and feel. The nerve cells found 
in the spinal chord are shown to be 
chiefly of two classes. One class re- 
ceives impressions from the outside of 
the body; these impressions they com- 
municate to the other class, which 
causes various phenomena, according 
to the impression received. This is the 
simplest, most rudimentary kind of 
thought. 

In the enlarged upper end of the 
spinal cord, called the medulla, are 
cells that regulate the action of the 
heart, liver, bowels and other organs of 
the internal visera. The larger this 
collection is the broader and thicker the 
upper part of the neck is, and the more 
vitality the organs named will have. 
Second, at the base of the brain is a 
larger collection of nerve cells, which 
constitutes what is called the little brain, 
or cerebellum; this has for its import- 
ant function the control of the muscles. 
This is the first organ of the phrenolog- 
ical division, and to itis referred three 
potent factors in the animal economy, 
viz : muscular motion, animal sensibil- 
ity and amativeness. Third, arranged 
at the under part of the brain are found 
nerve cells having charge of the organs 
by which we see, hear, smell and taste. 
This group embodies our seltish propen- 
sities, and when these three divisions 
are taken as a whole the larger they are 
the broader will be this portion of the 
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head and neck, and the more vitality 
the owner will possess. The last group 
occupies the middle head, directly be- 
tween the ears and temples, and includes 
vitativeness, destructiveness and ali- 
mentiveness. These organs large give 
a thick, selfish head, with great vital 
force. 

Farther, scientists as well as physi- 
cians are now teaching that there is a 
positive principle held in the atmos- 
phere, or evolved by it during storms, 
hurricanes, by waves striking each 
other. Being thus evolved, it is cer- 
tainly electrical, and is called ozone. 
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Webster defines it as being the allotropic 
form of oxygen. In the chemical lab- 
oratory ozone is formed by the decom- 
position of oxygen. Its source is un- 
questionably electrical, and its produc- 
tion is unceasingly going on in nature. 
Its presence modifies species; its scan- 
tiness in given areas giyes rise to 
epidemics; hence it is not only a 
cleanser, but nature’s great vitalizing 
agent. The greater the bulk of nerve 
cells in the cerebro spinal structure the 
greater capacity or power an individual 
has of appropriating nature's great vi- 
talizer. J. K. RICHARDSON, M. D. 
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THE HYGIENIC 

N English physician gives some 

practical suggestions on the 

rational treatment of that very com- 

mon disorder, hemorrhoids or piles, as 
follows: 

Once it is established that a patient 
has piles very much may be done to 
give relief without operation in a con- 
siderable proportion of cases ; in many, 
to effectacure. Diet and exercise are 
of first importance. Stimulants should 
be avoided—the more completely the 
better—and fruit eaten freely. Brown 
or whole meal bread assists action of 
the bowels in some patients, while 
others are relieved by oatmeal porridge 
at breakfast, with or without molasses. 
If the bowels continue obstinate, a dose 
of one of the natural aperient waters, 
or a teaspoonful of castor oil, or two 
teaspoonfuls of glycerine may be taken 
in the morning early; the same end 
may be gained by a wine-glassful of a 
mixture containing from one to two 
drachms of sulphate of magnesia, two to 
three grains of quinine, a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and syrup to 
taste. Some persons are relieved by 
drinking a glassful of cold water, others 
some warm water or warm milk in 
early morning. Those failing, an enema 
of half a pint of cold or tepid water, 
with the addition of a little soap or 


TREATMENT OF PILES. 


glycerine, may fulfill the desired object 
of promoting easy action. 

Morning ablutions, cold or tepid, ac- 
cording to activity of reaction, are very 
useful in bracing the system, and ex- 
citing peristaltic action by reflex stimu- 
lation. This effect is enhanced by rub- 
bing or brushing the loins and abdomen 
With rough towelsor flesh brushes. The 
exercise, inseparable from these man- 
euvers, 1s of great use in overcoming in- 
testinal torpor. Each case must be 
managed according to the constitution 
and circumstances of the particular 
patient. Asarule, relief is proportion- 
ate to the strict observance of hygienic 
directions and to the small amount of 
medicine taken—that little should be 
mild, never drastic. 

The time for promoting action of the 
bowels is important; when practicable, 
before the morning bath and the at- 
tendant toilet isa good time. But not 
many persons are ready for action so 
early. When the piles are rather large, 
and have a considerable tendency to pro- 
trude, the patient is comforted by rest- 
ing in the horizontal position after stool. 
Sometimes it is well to cultivate the 
habit of relieving the bowels just before 
retiring to bed at night. Cold spong- 
ing the fundament, immediately after 
defecation, is a very useful practice— 
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the part being afterward thoroughly 
dried, by mopping not rubbing, with a 
piece of absorbent tissue, of soft turkish 
toweling, or of old linen—not paper. The 
imperfect removal of impurities, in the 
usual method of cleansing, conduces to 
irritation, turgescence, and spasm, which 
in its turn becomes a provocation to 
further nervous and vascular excitation. 
To restore the local circulation within 
physiological limits, and secure nerve 
rest, should be the surgeon’s aim, as the 
surest means of arresting local patho- 
logical changes, and restoring bodily 
health. In the event of protrusion, 
light continuous pressure with the cold 
sponge assists reduction, or hazeline 
may be applied to the mucous mem- 
brane if it be very irritable or bleed 
readily. 

A very useful practice, on completion 
of the local toilet, is to place a piece of 
dry absorbent gauze and cotton tissue 
between the buttocks, the natural con- 
traction of which is quite equal to keep- 
ing the small pad in its place; the elas- 
tic pressure is soothing, and conduces 
to shrinkage, and the parts are com- 
fortable in proportion as they are kept 
dry. It is very remarkable what for- 
midable looking piles may be benefited 
—nuay, cured—by these simple measures, 
long persevered in. But when the piles 
are of old standing, and bleed, or pro- 
trude much, when external piles form a 
solid ring in which the protruding inner 
ones are apt to becomesemi-strangulated, 
an operation is the readiest and most 
lasting method of relief. 

aon ae 

Sponeinc Out A HeEaDacHE.--In 
case of an ordinary nervous headache 
from which women suffer so much, 
says an authority, remove the dress 
waist, knot the hair high upon the 
head, out of the way, and, while lean- 
ing over the basin, place a sponge 
soaked in hot water, as hot as can be 
borne, at the back of the neck. Re- 
peat this many times, also applying the 
sponge behind the ears, and if the as- 


sertion of the writer is not a mistaken 
one, in many cases the strained muscles 
and nerves that have caused so much 
misery will be felt to relax and soothe 
themselves out deliciously, and very 
frequently the pain promptly vanishes 
in consequence, 

Every woman knows the aching face 
and neck generally brought home from 
a hard day’s shopping, and from along 
round of calls and afterncon teas. 
She regards with intense dissatisfaction 
the heavy lines drawn around her eyes 
and mouth by the long strain on the 
facial muscles, and when she must 
carry that worn countenance to some 
dinner party or evening’s amusement, 
it robs her of all the pleasure to be had 
in it. Cosmetics are not the cure, or 
bromides, or the many nerve sedatives 
to be had at the drug shop. Here, 
again, the sponge and hot water are 
advised by the writer quoted, bathing 
the face in water as hot as it can pos- 
sibly be borne. Apply the sponge over 
and over again to the temples, throat, 
aud behind the ears, where most of the 
nerves and muscles of the head centre, 
and then bathe the face in water run- 
ning cold from the faucet. Color and 
smoothness of outline return to the 
face, an astonishing freshness and com- 
fort results, and, if followed by a nap 
of ten minutes, all trace of fatigue may 
vanish. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


“The eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
terrifies me.” —Pascal. 


Space—beyond, space—unthinkable—eterne— 
ainly we number add to numbers vast, 

And stretch the weary thought—it shrinks 
aghast, 

The limitless infinitude to learn— 

Where are the stars that should an index 
turn? 

Where red, resounding comet flitting past ? 

Where some great crash from thunder-bolt 
out cast 


Poor human heart! vainly thy pulses yearn— 


Silence—eternal silence, darkly reigns, 

In heavy folds of darkness end dian night. 

Thy cry of terror—thy appealing call-—- 

Go echoless along receding plains, 

Where silence sits in her unconquer’d might-- 

O silence ! terrible is thy mute fall! 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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SOME SUMMER TALK. 


7 OT the usual sort of summer talk 
about the hop last night, the 
new -comers at the hotel, where we are 
going next, a bit of flirtation now and 
again, a dissertation on tennis, all to be 
well mixed with divers ejaculations, 
such as ‘‘My, how hot it is! Did 
you ever experience such oppressive 
weather?” etc., etc. Not that sort of 
talk, but just a rambling run of practi- 
cal ideas for making the summer more 
enjoyable and more beneficial than it 
usually is, so that when we come back 
to the real, old, work-a-day world in 
the fall we may findourselvesso strong, 
fresh and vigorous that even work will 
be a pleasure. 

The matter of bathing is of utmost 
importance in summer. Of course it is 
important all the year round, but es- 
pecially so in summer, because we of 
this latitude do the most of our perspir- 
ing then. 

Did you ever consider that nature 
means perspiration to be of some benefit 
to us, instead of an uncomfortable 
nuisance, necessitating the eternal mop- 
ping ofthe face and the soiling of hand- 
kerchiefs? There are so many ways in 
which we constantly ‘‘ do those things 
which we ought not to do, and leave 
undone those things which we ought to 
do,” especially in the way of eating and 
drinking. It’s original sin in the shape 
of appetite, and verily we are all more 
or less guilty. 

We eat what we ought not to eat, pro- 
vided it tastes good and ‘‘ touches the 
spot.” We eat too much. We eat at 
unseasonable and irregular times, and 
then we neglect and postpone and delay 
other bodily needs. We load our sys- 
tems with gross impurities, we get head- 
achy and sluggish, and feel thatit is an 
exertion to do anything, and ‘‘ there is 
no heaith in us.” 

It is not my purpose to say anything 
about imprudent eating at this time, for 
happily the fruits and vegetables are 
plenty, and the eating evil is of neces- 


sity at its lowest tide. I often have 
wondered why an apple should have 
figured as the forbidden fruit, or why 
any fruit should have been forbidden. 
It seems to me I should have had it a 
forbidden pastry or cake, and should 
have let Eve tempt Adam with a clam- 
fritter or some other equally indigesti- 
ble epicurean delight. 

Granted that we have eaten without 
the sanction of our internal machin- 
ery (and I defy you to mention man, 
women or child, who is without sin 
in this matter), I want to say that 
without the use of the skin pores the in- 
side organs of the body, the liver, kid- 
neys, etc., have too much to do tocarry 
off the impurities. There are more than 
two millions of pores on the surface of 
the body, and each of these is the open- 
ing of alittle gland or sluice-way for 
the carrying off of bad, impure or waste 
products from the body. If you per- 
sist in overworking any organ of your 
body it will certainly break down under 
the strain, and as no one yet ever mas- 
tered his or her appetite, so as to apply 
the principle of prevention, let me ad- 
vise you to look to bathing as the cure. 
Not necessarily bathing in water, in fact 
preferably sun and air oftener than 
water. The great desideratum is to 
keep these two millions of pores open 
and active. They have a way of get- 
ting closed up by their own excretions. 
Water is not sufficient for cleansing the 
skin, because these excretions are not 
all soluble in water. The usual advice 
is to rub briskly after stepping out of 
the tub, but this is not exactly the thing 
either. If you want a perfect bath, try 
this way. When all ready for the bath, 
go all over yourself with adry brusb, 
just harsh enough to feel pleasant; no 
rasping or scratching or reddening of 
the skin at all, not even for an athlete, 
then rub yourself all over with a soft, 
dry towel, or better with a piece 
of flannel, and if you stand in the sun- 
light you will see a perfect cloud of lit- 
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tle flakes, which have rubbed off. If 
you are in a perspiration, first dry it off 
before using the brush. Now after the 
dry rubbing you are ready for the water. 
I advise a quick sponge bath with 
pleasantly-warm water for every-day 
use. Once a week is often enough for 
the tub, for it certainly is enervating if 
indulged in too often or too long ata 
time. Don’t use either very cold or 
very warm water. Nature never does 
anything by such extreme or shocking 
measures, and don’t mistake the red 
glow that comes from a cold plunge as 
any sign of health or vigor ; it is only 
a sign that your system has received a 


shock, and one, if often repeated, which 
will show its effect in after years. Try 
faithfully the plan of bathing I have 
outlined if you want a skin like a baby, 
and an absence of headaches and drow- 
siness, and not oply this, but during 
the summer, while we perspire freely, 
we will by keeping the pores open - as- 
sist nature to such an extent that we 
may get a good start to carry us through 
the winter, when cold weather and cold 
bath-rooms may make the daily bath 
impracticable. However, all the year 
round, I would advise you to take a dry 
rub every morning on rising, and train 


the children to do the same. 
E. M. LAURY. 





NOTES 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





New Leaves from Old Egyptian 
History.—In his paper on *‘ Prehistoric 
Times in Egypt and Palestine” in the 
North American Review, Sir J. William 
Dawson disputes the reputation for anti- 
quity, which has so long been accorded to 
Egypt. ‘‘Egypt may be said to have no 
prehistoric period, and its written history 
scarcely goes back so far as many Egyp- 
tologists suppose and confidently affirm. 
There are no indications of the Paleolithic 
and Paleocosmic men whose remains are 
found in the caverns and gravels of Europe 
and Asia, and if men did visit the Nile valley 
during the post-glacial period, they must 
have been a few bold hunters only in search 
of game, and having their permanent homes 
on the Mediterranean plains now sub- 
merged. Yet we know that at this time 
rude hunting tribes had spread themselves 
over Western Asia and over Europe as far 
as the Atlantic, and were slaying the mam- 
moth, the hairy rhinoceros, the wild horse, 
and other animals, now extinct. They 
were the so-called Paleolithic, or histori 
cally, antediluvian men, belonging, like the 
animals they hunted, to extinct races, quite 
dissimilar physically from the historical 
Egyptians. Therefore Egypt is to the pre- 
historic annalist not an old country, less old 


indeed, than France and England, in both 
of which we find evidence of the Paleolithic 
cave men of the mammothage. In accord- 
ance with this, when the tenants of the old- 
est Egyptian tombs are examined they are 
found to be the same with the Egyptians of 
historic times, and not very dissimilar from 
the modern Copts, and it is also found that 
their arts and civilization were not very un- 
like those of comparatively late date. Prob- 
bably the monumental history of Egypt, ex- 
tending to about 3,000 years before Christ, 
gives the entire history of the country, un- 
less some chance memorial of a people be- 
longing to the post-glacial age should in 
future be found. There are, however, things 
in Egypt which illustrate prehistoric times 
in other countries, and some of these have 
lately thrown new and strange light on the 
early history of Palestine, and especially 
on the Bible history. One of the kings of 
the 18th dynasty, whose historical position 
was probably between the time of Joseph 
and that of Moses Amenoph IIL, is be- 
lieved to have married an Asiatic wife, and 
under her influence he and his successor, 
Amenoph IV., or Kim en-Aten, seem to 
have swerved from the old polytheism of 
Egypt, and introduced a new worship—that 
of Aten—a God visibly represented by the 
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disk of the sun,and therefore, in some sense 
identical with Ra, the chief God of Egypt. 
But this new worship being offensive tothe 
priests of Ra, Amenoph IV. abandoned the 
royal residence and Thebes, and established 
a new capitol at a place now called Tel- 
el-Amarna, and here he received from 
his subject districts, extending from the 
frontiers of Egypt to Asia Minor on the 
north, and to the Euphrates on the east, 
great numbers of dispatches, written not on 
papyrus or skin, but on tablets of clay, 
hardened by baking, and the writing was 
not that of Egypt, but the arrow-head script 
of Chaldea, which seems, at this time, to 
have been the current writing throughout 
western Asia. Those documents were laid 
away for reference, and recently have been 
discovered, thus giving us letters written 
from the cities of Palestine and its vicinity 
about a hundred years before the Exodus, 
and word pictures of the politics and con- 
flicts of the Canaanites and Hittites and 
other peoples, long before Joshua came in 
contact with them. Besides these docu- 
ments, by means of the photographs of the 
paintings and sculptures of hostile and cop, 
quered nations in Egyptian temples and 
tombs, we can see for ourselves the physi_ 
ognomy and form of head; of the Amorite, 
Philistine, Hittite, and many other peoples, 
formerly only known to us by name, and so 
we have them before us much as we have 
the speeches and portraits of our contem- 
poraries in the illustrated newspapers, and 
can venture to express some opinion as to 
their ethnic affinities and appearance, and 
can judge more accurately as to the familiar 
statements of the Bible concerning them. 


The Land of the Maori.—New 
Z-aland is one of the most picturesque 
countries on the face of the globe, and it has, 
without any exception, the best climate. It 
is destined to be the Switzerland of the 
southern hemisphere. Though little more 
than 100 miles wide at any point, it has im- 
mense mountain ranges, towering up into 
peaks, over 15,000 feet high, and glaciers of 
a magnitude that are only equaled in the 
polar regions. The west coast sounds are 
gigantic fiords, that throw those of Norway 
into insignificance. The whole face of this 
wild part is covered with forests of cypresses 


and yews, 200 feet high, varied by tropical- 
looking tree ferns, palms and titrus, all tan- 
gled together with flowering creepers and 
vines, while the earth is hidden by an under- 
growth of,shrubs and ferns of the most 
wo..derful variety and splendor. One of 
the great charms of the country is that it 
contains nothing hurtful—no snakes, or 
scorpions, or centipedes, or venomous 
creatures of any sort, and no wild beasts. 
The Maoris, the natives of New Zealand, 
are a large and very handsome, copper- 
colored people, many of them possessing 
great strength. They are about the same 
size and carriage as Englishmen of the up- 
per class, who live well and get plenty of 
muscular exercise in the open air; but in 
any fair trial of bodily strength—excepting, 
perhaps, a rush under excitement—the 
Englishman is a better man than the Maori. 
The Maoris are distinguished as a race by 
calm self-possession and good manners, and 
the relations between them and the Euro- 
pean colonists are entirely amicable. The 
young Maori women are often very good 
looking, with splendid black or dark brown 
eyes, masses of black hair—never wool— 
snow-white teeth, and supple, round, well- 
shaped figures and limbs. They develop 
very early,a girl at 13 or 14 being quite 
a@ woman, and often a mother; and as they 
get older they soon become coarse and pon- 
derous. They are of a laughing, good- 
natured, amiable disposition, and those who 
have come within the sphere of their charms 
say they have wonderfully seductive ways. 
It is not uncommon for white men to marry 
Maori wives, but few white women marry 
Maori husbands. The half castes are a very 
handsome race, but they are usually delicate, 
and the women bear few children, if any, so 
there is no likelihood of a mixed population 
springing up to any great extent. New 
Zealand has large possibilities in many di- 
rections. There is not only its magnificent 
scenery to attract the tourist, but there is 
excellent sport for the hunter, and the trout 
fishing is unsurpassed anywhere. Then, 
too, it is a country where money will repay 
investment. It is a maritime and a commer- 
cial country; an agricultural, a pastoral, 
and a mining country. The truth is, the 
soil of New Zealand has hardly been 
scratched yet, and the Europeans are only 
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beginning to find out what a grand little 
country it is.—The Cosmopolitan. 


Moral Stagnation in New Eng- 
Jand.— One is a little staggered at the title 
‘Impending Paganism in New England,’ 
in The Forum. Paganism in New Eng- 
land, the very cradle of severe morality. It 
is interesting to note the reasons for and the 
possibilities for working against this condi- 
tion, as President Hyde of Bowdoin college 
gives them. He says: The causes of the 
decline of rural Christianity (for it is in the 
country that the decline is most noticeable) 
may be presented most clearly under 
five heads: (1) excessive emphasis upon 
the transcendence as distinct from the 
imminence of God is the deeply buried 
and far-reaching root; extreme individu- 
alism is the decaying and _ unsightly 
trunk; superfluous sects are the gnarled 
and knotty branches; doctrinal abstrac- 
tions are the dry and juiceless leaves; 
artificial and unreal sermons are the blighted 
and bitter fruit, which, together constitute 
the tree, which isnow cumbering the ground 
of rural Christianity. (2) God is regarded 
as a being, who laid down certain laws, 
drew up a certain plan of salvation, was a 
party to certain transactions, published cer- 
tain books two or three thousand years ago. 
(3) Each man feels specially commissioned 
to discover God’s will, both for himself and 
every one else. (4) The theology taugtt 
lacks vitality, and is incapable of ,develop- 
ment. (5) Preaching gives place to sermon- 
izing, and a sermon once made is good for 
all times and all places. Now the remedy 
for all this must strike deep as the disease. 
God must be recognized asa living will, 
embracing all human relations revealed in 
social institutions, to be realized through 
the practical endeavors of men and women, 
and established in the community of which 
they are a part. The churchshould declare 
that the only goodness of man, that amounts 
to anything, consists in being a filial son, a 
wise father, a kind brother, a loving hus- 
band, « loyal citizen, a helpful neighbor, a 
faithful friend, a thorough workman, an 
honest tradesman, a cheerful companion, a 
wise counseller. To leave those concrete 
virtues and relations out of account, and 
then try to establish within the church an 


abstract, doctrinal creed, or to develop 
within the breast of the individual a subjec- 
tive piety apart from them is to doom the 
church in advance to the dreary alternative 
between a cold, formal Pharisaism on the 
one hand, and an effeminate sentimenta) 
mysticism on the other. Let the church 
take upon itself the charitable, philanthro- 
pic, social and reformatory work that needs 
to be done in its neighborhood and village ; 
let all good people join hands to accomplish 
definite solid results: let such an enterpris- 
ing and united church look to its minister 
for guidance, leadership, encouragement 
and inspiration to carry on its work persis- 
tently and effectively in the wisdom of God, 
and in the spirit of Christ, and that minister 
will have something real, vital, interesting 
and practical to talk about, and will vindi- 
cate anew the preacher’s place and power." 

Are there not other communities and 
individuals outside of New England who 
might gain inspiration from this able, 
earnest urging to do away with the let- 
ter and take in more of.’the spirit of true 
religion?) , 


“Indian Mounds,”*—In this part of 
the State of Mississippi—the northeastern 
—there are many of these ancient marks of 
the work of men’s hands. While they are 
called ‘‘Indian Mounds,” there is a theory 
that they were built here before the Indians. 
came to this country. But so farasI have 
been able to discover these mounds are 
always found in the neighborhood of a for 
mer Chickasaw village. Yesterday I dug 
into one to see if I might not discover some 
remains of the “noble race” who built 
them, some bone or skull, or something in- 
teresting. But I found only signs of vege- 
table life and fire. First, I found leaves, 
whole and in pieces, showing that the 
mound was thrown up by using the top of 
the ground, or that it was made at different 
times, and the leaves of the forest were 
covered in the making. But the strange 
thing to me is that these leaves were there 
at all. The mound is certainly not less than 
a century old, and I could hardly believe 
that an oak leaf would last that long. 
Second, I found at all depths of the mound, 
which is now some five feet high, signs of 
fire, burnt earth and charred remains of 
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wood. I thought of two theories to account 
for this. 

(1) This mound was a place of worship. 
Here were offered ‘‘ burnt offerings,’’ and 
while ‘the sacrifice was still burning, the 
worshipper covered the fire and the sacrifice 
with earth. 

(2) This was a place where enemies taken 
in war were burned, and their remains 
covered with earth after the burning was 
well nigh over. 

The former of these theories I think more 
likely. But Ishould like to hear from others 
on the ‘‘Mound” question, and especially 
as to whether there would be now any re- 
mains of bones to be found if these mounds 
were burial places. G. T. HowgrrTon. 

Guntown, Miss. 


Ancient American Greatness. 
—Professor Newberry, in discussing the An- 
cient Civilization of America, arouses one’s 
interest irresistibly in the ‘“‘ Palace Build- 
ers,” & name given to the people who were 
settled along the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, the Isthmus and Mexico, and who had 
attained to a high state of civilization long 
before the time of Cortez and Pizarro. As 
to their origin and the date of the planting 
of the first seeds of their civilization, one 
can only speculate. ‘‘ Everything indi- 
cates that some of their monuments are 
among the oldest records of the human 
race, and it is certain that the gradual 
growth and spread of their civilization, the 
long noonday of its maturity, and its pro- 
gressive decadence, which began long be- 
fore the advent of the Europeans, covered 
thousands of years. Thus it will be seen 
that in antiquity they shouldtake rank with 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Hindoos and Chi- 
nese, and in respect to culture, numerical 
importance and territorial area, they will 
bear comparison with either. There is 
an originality and independence character- 
istic of these people which would indicate 
that their civilization was indigenous, and 
grew from small beginnings in the country 
where it subsequently attained its full de- 
velopment, or was imported in its embry- 
onic state from the Oriental Archipelago,” 
and there are some indications that might 
point to this. “ The typical and character- 
istic remains of this civilization consist of 


great works of masonry and engineering 
(fortifications, temples, palaces, communal 
houses), which, in their magnitude and per- 
fection of workmanship rival the master- 
pieces of ancient architecture. Bridges, 
aqueducts, and thousands of miles of paved 
and graded roads attest the engineering 
skill of the people. Notwithstanding the 
fact that probably the old Spanish historians 
gave somewhat highly-colored accounts of 
the wealth, magnitude and splendor of the 
country they conquered, there can be no 
doubt that they found civilized and wealthy 
nations in both North and South America, 
far advanced in all the arts then known in 
Europe, and with a perfection of political, 
social and religious organizations truly ad- 
mirable. The art of writing on paper orits 
equivalent was practiced by these people, 
but, unfortunately, the Spanish conquest 
was followed by a destruction that swept 
away nearly all traces of the literature, cus- 
toms and government of the conquered 
people, and did all that was possible to bury 
their history in oblivion.” 


The Character of Columbus.— 
It can not be amiss in notes on the study of 
mankind in general to include a description 
of one individual man, to whom the 
thonghts of people all over the world, and 
in America particularly, are reverting just 
at this time with respect and gratitude. 

Emilio Castelar, in an article on Christo- 
pher Columbus, in The Century, gives this 
description of that great man: 

‘Columbus was of powerful frame and 
large build, of majestic bearing and digni- 
fied in gesture; on the whole, well formed, 
of middle height, inclining to tallness; his 
arms sinewy and bronzed like wave-beaten 
oars; his nerves high-strung and sensitive, 
quickly responsive toall emotions; his neck 
large and his shoulders broad; his face 
rather long and his nose aquiline: his com- 
plexion fair, even inclining to redness, and 
somewhat disfigured by freckles; his gaze 
piercing and his eyes clear; his brow high 
and calm, furrowed with the deep workings 
of thought. In the life written by his son 
Ferdinand we are told that Columbus not 
only sketched most marvelously, but was so 
skillfu! a penman that he was able to earn 
a living by engrossing and copying. In his 
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private notes, he said that every good map 
draughtsman ought to be a good painter as 
well, and he himself was such in his maps 
and globes and charts, over which are scat- 
tered all sorts of cleverly drawn figures. 
He never penned a letter or began a chapter 
without setting at its head this devout in- 
vocation, ‘‘ Jesus cum Maria sit nobis in 
via.”’ Besides his practical studies, he de- 
voted himself to astronomical and geologi- 
cal researches. Thus he was enabled to 
teach mathematics, with which, as with all 
the advanced knowledge of histime, he was 
conversant, and he could recite the prayers 
and services of the church like any priest 
before the altar. He was a mystic and a 
merchant; a missionary and an algebraist. 
If at times he veiled his knowledge in caba- 
listic formulas, and allowed his vast powers 
to degenerate in puerile irritation, it was 
because his own age knew him not, and had 
dealt hardly with him for many years—from 
his youth until he reached the threshold of 
age—without taking into account the re- 
verses which darkened and embittered his 
later years.” 

Is it not a privilege to do honor to such a 
man as this? E. M. 


Precious Archeological Collec- 
tionms.—One is the ‘‘ Treasure of Guar- 
razar,” which was discovered in 1858. Some 
peasants traveling near Toledo noticed 
objects of gold and jewel work washed 
partly out of the ground by heavy rains. 
They broke them to pieces and divided 
them. Happily, an intelligent man heard 
the story in time, bought up every frag- 
ment, pieced them all together, and fled to 
Paris, where he sold the lot to the Musee 
Cluny. The objects proved to be eleven 
crowns—mostly ‘‘ votive ’—of Gothic mon- 
archs who ruled Spain during the seventh 
century. Of the owner in two cases there 
is no doubt at all, for they bear his name in 
letters of gold hanging by go’d chains from 
the circlet, with a jewel pendant from each 
letter. One bears the simple inscription, 
‘*Suinthila,” who reigned from 621-631 
A. D.; the other, ‘ Reccesvinthus rex offer- 
ret.” His date was 649-6724. pb. Two, if 
not more, are queens’ crown. One, the 
largest, has thirty big sapphires and thirty 
pearls of great size; below it has a cross 


set with large sapphires and pearls, which 
again has jeweled pendants. But we must 
not describe minutely objects which are 
perhaps better known, to antiquaries at 
least, than apy pieces of goldsmiths’ work 
existing. 

The ‘‘Treasure of Hildesheim” now in 
the Berlin Museum also is priceless. It 
was found by soldiers digging a trench for 
siege practice near the town of that name in 
1869. We can not doubt that this glorious 
trouvaille was the ‘‘camp equipage” of 
some very rich traveler, probably a Roman 
general—though conjecture has boundless 
field for speculating how it could find its. 
way to Hildesheim, which the Roman 
armies never reached. There are stewpans, 
pots, plates, a batterie de cuisine complete, 
all of silver, exquisite in form and in orna- 
ment ; the legs, so to call them, of a table, 
stands for lamps, and other things inde fin- 
able, all silver and ail lovely; a complete 
dinner service, plates, dishes, cups, goblets, 
of beautiful Greek work, in silver, with 
gold wreaths and attachments. One might 
say in truth that the goldsmith’s art could 
not go beyond the grace and richness of 
these articles—many of which are ascribed 
to the first century a. p.—had not the Rus- 
sian finds in the tombs in the Crimea sur- 
passed them. The Russian Treasure is in 
the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, and is. 
glorious beyond imagining. Of one piece, 
M. Thiers declared, in rapture, that a na- 
tion would be justified in making war on 
the Czar for possession of it. This is the 
‘‘Nikopol Vase.’’ Volumes have teen 
written, and libraries will be written, on 
these marvels. Therefore we do not dwell 
uponthem. They have been recovered from 
tumuli in the neigborhood of the ancient 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea. 


Marriages Among Lepers.—Mar- 
riages between, lepers are allowed in the 
island near Maricaibo, which serves as the 
leper colony of Venezuela. State sanction 
for these marriages was given in the belief 
that there could be no offspring from such 
unions, but in the last 14 or 15 years it ap- 
pears that there have been two births among 
the lepers. Neither child has shown any 
sympton of the dreadful malady of the par- 
ents. 
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HYPNOTISM IN THERAPEUTICS. 

OvR opinion is asked with regard 
to the bill introduced into the New 
York Legislature to restrict the prac- 
tice of hypnotism for any purpose. 
This bill prohibits such practice to all 
who are not physicians, on the ground 
that one who attempts to magnetize or 
hypnotize should be acquainted with an- 
atomy and physiology, and have a legi- 
timate purpose for its use. The bill also 
takes the grourd that if employed as a 
therapeutic measure, hypnotism comes 


within the province of the physician, 
and that others who have not a medical 
education are more likely than not to 
work some injury with it. 

From observations and study, cover- 
ing ten years or more, we must confess 
that the hypnotic methcd is not one that 
should be dealt with in a loose fashion, 
and we know but few among phys- 
icians who are capable of employing it 
judiciously. There aree'ements of dan- 
ger in the tranciform state that require 
for their managementa knowledge of 
individual peculiarities, of nervous con- 
stitution that very few possess. The 
medical profession, however, has learned 
enough about the effects of hypnotism 
to know that it shouid not be left an open 


matter for the chance employment of this 
or that clever person, who has discovered 
that he has ‘‘special gift” in controlling 
the susceptible, and with a view to pro- 
tecting the community would make the 
magnetizer or hypnotizer a responsible 
agent. Without restriction there is no 
responsibility. The physician is held 
responsible for unwise or unskillful 
treatment of patients, and why should 
not the magnetic or hypnotic healer be 
held accountable for the unhappy results 
of his procedure. 

We know how great may be the bene- 
fit of hypnotic treatment, where every- 
thing else has failed, and would have it 
recognized by the public as a depart- 
ment of medicine just as much as elec- 
tricity is so recognized, and this will be 
the case when experienced and reputable 
physicians employ it. 





AGAIN THE ELIXIR VITAE. 


THE story comes to us that a Russian 
engineer, bearing the name of Gatch- 
kowsky, while pursuing his vocation 
on a railway in Turkestan, happened to 
fall among a strange people who pcs- 
sessed the gift of constant health and 
youth. After much cautious inquiry 
and observation he learned the secret of 
their wonderful condition. It was an 
elixi: composed of rare and costly drugs, 
a little of which injected into a man's 
blood revitalized him and made him 
forget past infirmities of the flesh. 
Well, Gatchkowsky returns to Russia 
with the precious formula, and im- 
mediately goes to work to announce by 
appropriate advertising his discovery. 
It was no long before his office became 
crowded with people of all ranks in 


life suffering from all manner of dis- 
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eases, anxious to be cured, and feel 
anew the warm current of youth in 
their veins. Even the Czar appears to 
have shown a disposition to favor the 
later-day Cagliostro. After a while, 
however, tne virtue of his elixir seemed 
to lose its efficacy, as one after another 
of his patrons, who had paid great sums 
for the ‘‘treatment,” died. The ex- 
ploiter of it was finally arrested, and, to 
avoid severe punishment, confessed that 
the whole thing was afraud. He had 
invented the story about the immortal 
people in Asia, and an analysis of his 
“elixir” proved it to be only borax and 
glycerine. 

Once again have we an illustration of 
the easiness with which cunning im- 
posture may take hold of a community. 
It matters not whether it bein Russia, 
Germany, France, England or America, 
the intellectual vision of man, in view 
of desired benefit to an infirm or dis- 
eased body, seems often to suffer an 
eclipse, and we are found consenting to 
the most absurd pretences on the part of 
an unknown adventurer who appears 
before us with a bottle of colored liquid 
and a hypodermic syringe. 


A SURGEON’S SLIP. 

AN article was published in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York recently 
by Dr. James M. Pilcher, on the Nose. 
In the course of it, while describing in 
popular phrase the structure of the 
nasal organism and its relation to ad- 


joining parts of the face, he uses this 
‘**The projection of the eye- 
brows, where phrenologists locate the 
faculty of appreciation of time, are cov- 
ered by empty cavities in the bone, the 
larzer the cavity the larger the bump.” 


language. 


He is doubtless serious in his meaning 
when he makes this reference to the 
frontal sinuses and their relation to a 
certain organ of the brain; but we are 
surprised that a surgeon of reputation 
should so pointedly intimate want of 
information regarding the locality of an 
organ that is clearly enough outlined 
upon the accepted phrenological charts. 
The organ of time is not placed under 
or contiguous to the eyebrows in any 
All reputable 
phrenologists know enough of cranial 
anatomy to know that the eyebrows lie 
upon ridges of bone, and that immedi- 
ately back of them there is no brain. 
The cavities or sinuses of the frontal 


part of their extent. 


bone extend upward from the root of 
the nose rarely more than an inch 
above the interior angle of the eye as 
it appears in the living person, and 
their lateral extension rarely encroaches 
upon the area of Time, the relative po- 
sition of which is about midway be- 
tween the eyebrows and the hair line, 
and on the average head fully one inch 
and a quarter from the mesial line of 
the forehead. 

Dr. Pilcher’s error is similar to that 
of Sir William Hamilton, sixty-five 
years ago. Sir William alleged that the 
frontal sinuses quite covered the fore- 
head; but Sir William’s knowledge of 
anatomy was rather crude, and that fact 
has been generally acknowledged by 
later physiologists, because of other 
mistakes of statement that he was led 
into. In not one of a hundred skulls 
does the frontal cavities encroach upon 
the territory of Time, and instead of ‘‘a 
bump” at the region, we usually find 
a plain or nearly level surface. When 
the organ is largely developed the fore- 
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head is rounded somewhat from the 
eyebrows upward, and this fullness has 
a distinct differentiation from the 
strongly accented-projection of a large 


sinus. 
=e 


WOMEN AND REFORM. 

THE women in the Temperance work 
are increasing numerically year by 
year. Weare toldthat the membership 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union exceeds 220,000, and 10,000 are 
added to this large number every year. 
When it is considered that this organi- 
zation includes many of the best edu- 
cated and brightest of American women, 
its influence upon morals should be 
somewhat marked. At least that would 
be expected of so large and apparently 
well organized body. They have, to be 
sure, secured certain laWs in thirty five 
of the States that compel the public 
school authorities to provide instruction 
with regard to the nature of stimulants 
and narcotics. This is a fundamental 
step toward training up a new genera- 
tion of men and women who will have 
some knowledge of the pernicious effects 
of alcoholic beverages and tobacco 


upon the body. Compulsory measures 


in reference to moral conduct may be 
regarded by economists as _ useless, 
where the sentiment of the community 
is adverse to their application. Yet, if 
attendance of children at school is 
deemed so important as to be made com- 
pulsory, certainly the inclusion of in- 
struction that has a most important 
bearing upon the practical conduct of 
children in their later growth is most 
reasonable. 

We wish that the influence of the 
W.C. T. U. was stronger in our large 


cities. If it were the effect would be 
greater in the country districts. It is in 
these latter that we find the best work 
of our temperance friends ; but its im- 
pression upon our large centers of popu- 
lation is very slight, if anything. Take, 
for instance, ‘the restrictions found upon 
the statute books of our older States, 
imposed upon the Sunday sale of liquor 
and affecting licenses, we know that in 
the large cities there is a prevailing dis- 
regard of them, which is sustained by 
the very officials elected by the people 
to execute the laws, and in a way that 
is so open, that the street boy is led to 
snap his finger derisively at the indi- 
vidual whoasks why laws for the main- 
tenance of order and decency are not 
respected ? 

We believe that if our women would 
join hand and heart in effort to promote 
the enforcement of these manifestly 
healthful restrictions they would suc- 
ceed. As society is, we have little con- 
fidence in the development of any effec- 
tive moral effort among us without the 
aid of the women. Let them come to 
the front and take hold, the work will 
be done—whether or not our so-called 
law makers extend their sympathy in its 
prosecution. 





DIFFUSION OF PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE.--In an English news- 
paper, the Nottingham Daily Express, 
a notice was recently made of the work 
of a lecturer then in that city in the 
course of which the reporter says: 

‘*That the science is thought a great 
deal more of than it used to be is proved 
by the fact that capable phrenologists 
are largely consulted by all classes of 


society. There are skeptics, of course, 
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but to every disbelieving inquirer there 
are ten who consult proper phrenolo- 
gists intelligently, knowing what they 
go for.” 

We might add to this that there are 
some people who on occasion express 
doubt or disbelief in the utility of phren- 
ology, and yet for the decision of some 
important matter of personal concern 
to themselves or their family will con- 
sult a phrenological advisor. We have 
known several persons of more or less 
distinction in the community who indi- 
cated a good deal of concern with refer- 
ence to having their children examined 
before determining the final direction of 
their training or pursuit. 

The active, progressive men and 
women of society are becoming more 
and more enlightened with regard to 
their mental and physical needs, and 
to what or when they may turn for 
practical help and suggestion. Your 
pedantic egotist may pooh-pooh, but the 
sneer only awakens the inquiry of sur- 
prised common sense, ‘‘Why do you 
sneer at what we know to be of service 
to us in our every-day life, at home and 
‘abroad, and for which you who sneer 
have nothing to offer as a substitute?” 

———__oe 

Mr. CLEVELAND RENOMINATED.—Ap- 
parently in imitation of the manner in 
which the Republicans chose Mr. Har- 
rison to be their standard bearer in the 
coming election for President, the 
Democrats, at Chicago assembled, nom- 
inated Mr. Cleveland on the first ballot 
as their candidate for the Presidency. 
This is the third time that he has re- 
ceived the honor, an. action unprece- 
dented, we believe, in the history of na- 
tional politics. Now that the two great 


parties have joined issue, it may be 
said that the country is brought face to 
face with certain great questions, re- 
garding which the Republicans are 
squarely on one side and the Democrats 
on the other. One is the tariff, a sec- 
ond is the right of the national Gov- 
ernment to interfere in State elections, 
another is involved in the distribution 
of offices or party patronage. 

The minor ‘‘ parties” have also held 
their conventions and nominated their 
The candidate of the People’s 
party, which represents, for the most 
part, labor interests, is James B. 
Weaver, of Ohio. The representative 
of Prohibition temperarce is Jobn Bid- 
While these side 
demonstrations indicate a growing dis- 


men. 


well, of California. 


satisfaction among people of liberal sen- 


timent and philanthropic motive with 
the political attitude of either of the 
great parties, their influence as yet can 
not be said to have much weight. 
The time, however, is not very far dis- 
tant when their demands will move 
the respect of political leaders and find 
conspicuous place in both Republican 
and Democratic platforms. 
_ +e 

A SaFre PLace.—An item of the Har- 
riman (Tenn.) Advance for June 30, 
notes that the jail of that city is empty, 
and not a case of drunkenness has come 
under the notice of the police for two 
These facts are certainly worth 

To be sure, Harriman was 


weeks. 
mention. 
founded by certain persons who resolved 
to build a model Soutkern town, on 
temperance principles, and has four 
thousand inhabitants; but there are cer- 
tain people who insist that prohibition 
does not prohibit. 
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{: fur {a respondents, 


Questions or ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CAsEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 











Bananas as Foop—C. De L. A.—The 
banana, as eaten in the tropics, where it 
grows to full maturity, is a valuable food, 
containing about 27 per cent of solid matter 
approaching rice in nutritive power. The 
yellow plantain, so commonly sold as a 
banana in the North, has, we think, more of 
the starch element and less sugar, and per- 
haps Jess albumen. The fruit ripened where 
it grows isa very different thing from the 
semi-rotted article that is sold in the North. 
The bunches are cut off while the bananas 
are yet green and hard, and after transpor- 
tation to Northern cities are kept in cellars 
until the skins have turned red or yellow 
and the pulp softened, and then they are 
put upon the market. We think that 
fruit thus unnaturally treated can not be 
healthful, and as an article of diet, is likely 
to be productive of intestinal disorder. 
Ripened on the stem, however, in its native 
climite, the banana isa healthful fruit and 
food product of considerable importance to 
the people who cultivate it. 


‘*PHRENOLOGY AND SUBSTANTIALISM.’’— 
The writer of the article with -this title in 
the June number is G. T. Howerton. The 
name not appearing in the copy was omitted 


by our printer. Mr. Howertonis a teacher 
and the author of the new book, ‘Short 
Talks on Character Building.” 


Otp CatarruaL Trovste—M. H.—From 
your statement we inferthat yours is a form 
of atrophic or dry cutarrh with fallicular 
congestion of the throat. You need per- 
Sonal treatment. Sprays and applications 
to the nasal membrane, according to its in- 
dications, will in time give relief and restore 
the nose to a more natural condition. The 
throat must be treated by direct applica- 
tions to reduce the irritability. For the 
nose an alkaline wash, followed by a 
stimulating lotion, would be our pre- 
scription, and for the throat mild caustic 
treatment and a wash would in a short 
time give comfort. 


HEATH REFORMERS AND THEIR LONGEVITY 
—W. W.—Ling was not a very old man 
when he died at seventy two and a half 
years, yet, considering his inheritance of a 
rheumatic predisposition, and the fact that 
the most of his life was a struggle against 
poverty, and the indifference of the world. 
he must be said to be a good instance of the 
effect of physical culture. Dr. Trall was a 
very weakly boy and young map, and not 
considered likely to live to middle life. His 
adoption of the medical profession was 
largely for the purpose of learning how to 
take care of his health,and he adopted his hy- 
gienic and hydropathic principles because 
he believed that they promoted his mental 
and physical vigor. Conaro was supposed 
to have reached the span of his life at about 
thirty, but he struck out on a line of diet 
and living for himself that carried him to 
nearly a hundred. Old Dr. Graham did a 
simiiar thing for a similar reason, and we 
could mention many teachers, practisers of 
the sober and temperate life, who are octo- 
genarians. 


Sccnos rn THE Kyge Jomts—A. H. W. G. 
—From your description of the symptoms 
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we suspect a tendency toward rheumatic 
trouble. There is evidently a lack of 
synovial fluid, so that the joints are not 
sufficiently lubricated. Perhaps you exercise 
too much, occasioning a degree of over- 
strain. Your food should contain an abun- 
dant measure of albuminous elements for 
the nutrition of the bones and their ligamen- 
tous connections. Simple ointment well 
rubbed in may relieve the roughness. A 
careful inquiry would be necessary to 
special treatment of the case. 


Broap ZyGoma AND CHEEK Bongs.— What 
do broad zygoma and cheek bonesindicate ? 
Answer: A broad head, above and about 
the ears, means force and animal power; 
broad and full cheek bones mean a large 
thoracic region and good breathing power. 
When the zygomatic arches are high it in- 
dicates strong temporal muscles and gener- 
ally strong jaws, and more or less of fero- 
city or a solid thorough-going of spirit. 





Boat Chev Sav. 
Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 


est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
srperience bearing on our subjects being preferred 














Something for Everybody.— 
Every man and woman should have an in- 
telligent understanding of the laws that 
affect the relations existing between him or 
her and his neighbors, and the laws that 
regulate the rights, privileges and ownership 
of real estate and personal property, in th© 
State where he or she is a lawful resident. 
The average citizen is profoundly ignorant 
of the requirements of the insignificant 
lawsin every State, which have been framed 
and enacted by the legislatures, to regulate 
the social and commercial intercourse be- 
tween man and man. The statute books of 
most States (perhaps of all the States) are 
literally burdened with laws (many of which 
should be abrogated), which every citi- 
zen should be familiar with. The law and 
courts will not excuse a violator of law who 
may plead that he was ignorant of its re- 
quirements. Courts will not shield an as- 
sassin who may plead that he was drunk 


when he violated the law. He had no busi- 
ness to be drunk. 

Soon after I became a resident of New 
Jersey, I purchased a large volume contain- 
ing ‘‘ The Revised Statutes,” for eight dol- 
lars, in which are all the laws from colonial 
days down to 1877. Every year since that 
date, the State authorities have published a 
small volume of the laws enacted, amended 
and repealed. As soon as a volume of 
“The Public Laws” was printed, I have 
procured a copy, and made myself familiar 
with every law that I conjectured was, or 
might be, of interest to me in the near 
future. Consequently, my law library con- 
sists of a large volume of Revised Statutes, 
and fourteen volumes of ‘‘The Public 
Laws.” Many citizens come to my house 
to inquire what the law forbids, or requires, 
concerning a given subject. If I am not 
able to answer any question without refer- 
ring to my books, I know where to find the 
desired information without advancing a 
fee of five dollars to some lawyer who 
would give an off hand opinion, which 
might be according to law, or it might not. 
When one applies to a lawyer for informa- 
tion concerning a certain subject, he does 
not always get what he pays for. 1 feel 
confident that it is better for any and every 
citizen (man or woman) to read the laws of 
the State a little more, even if it becomes 
necessary to read Bible allegories a little 
less. 

Now, I propose to record a few questions 
for the purpose of showing our young men 
and women the vast importance of being 
familiar with the chief requirements of 
some of the laws that are liable to affect the 
pecuniary interests of nearly every citizen. 

Do you know how to draw a will accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Jaw of the 
State in which you live? 

If a person having no relatives, and who 
had executed no will, should die, leaving 
real estate, personal property, and money, 
who would have a lawful right to said prop- 
erty ? 

Can a woman having a husband make a 
will, lawfully, in your State ? 

Can a wife sell her own property in the 
State where you (reader) reside, without the 
concurrence of her husband ? 

When the real estate of a husband and 
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wife is vested in the title of the wife, what 
are the rights of her husband in their prop- 
erty ? 

In case the wife should die intestate, who 
will be the heirs at law of her property ? 

When a wife dies and leaves a will, and she 
ignores her lawful husband in making her 
bequests, what rights bas he, in your State, 
to property that he may have earned and 
vested in the name of his wifedeceased ? 

When a man or woman owning real and 
personal estate, dies, without husband or 
children, who has a right to her property ? 

Now, then, here is an instance that will 
illustrate the vast importance of knowing 
what one’s lawful rights are. 

About two years ago, a wealthy sister of 
the writer, residing several hundred miles 
from his home, died, and bequeathed to him 
a generous amount of money. Two brothers 
and three sisters resided near the home of 
the deceased. But not one of them knew 
that they (the surviving brothers and sisters) 
were the heirs at law of their sister’s prop” 
erty. Consequently, outsiders, domestics* 
and near neighbors came in and took as 
much of her uncounted money, bonds, 
bonds jewelry and other property as they 
had a mind to appropriate. No one will ever 
know how much was stolen. The heirs at 
law did not know that said property all be- 
longed to themand to me. I did not know 
anything aboutthe will, or the negligence of 
the other heirs and executors until two or 
three months after my sister’s death, when I 
roused up the ignorant inheritors to go and 
take possession of our property. The amount 
of my own loss will never be known. But 
it is safe to estimate it at several thousands 
of dollars, simply because heirs at law (edu- 
cated and intelligent citizens) were ignorant 
of a few points of law, which everybody 
should be familiar witb. 

I might propound scores of important 
questions similar to the foregoing, which 
every citizen, tiller of the soil, mechanic or 
trader should be able to answer. 

The legislature in New Jersey appropri- 
ated more than $100,000 last year, to furnish 
every voter in the State with a copy of the 
laws, gratuitously. No doubt, other States 
make public provision for supplying every 
family with a copy of the laws of the State. 
€ommunicate with the Secretary of your 


State, and inquire how and where you can 
procure a copy of the laws of your State. 
Then read up and study the laws that are 
likely to affect your interests. 

ESS E. TEE. 

‘‘Heapiess Cuickex.”—In reference to 
this “‘ wonder,” of which we have heard 
not a little, a correspordent writes us, con- 
firming our statement of its imposture: 

WickersnaM, Wash., June 10, 1892. 
Epitor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir—In the May issue of the Jovr- 
naL I saw an article beaded, ‘‘ Headless 
Chicken.”’ I will endeavor to describe its 
get-up for you. 

A cruel operation produces the effect that 
deceives so many. The rooster’s beak is 
cut off close, and the feathers picked clean 
from the head; then the skin of the neck, 
after being denuded and made raw, is rolled 
up over the head far enough to conceal it. 
The skin is sewed, and so retained in this 
position until the wound heals over, and of 
course the chicken then has the appearance 
of being decapitated. 

A rough who had one on exhibition in 


Seattle was arrested for cruelty to animals, 
and the fowl was really beheaded, as a mat- 
ter of kindness, although he had been ad- 
vertised ‘* The Headless Rooster.” 

L. G. W, 





PERSONAL. 

Tse First Annvat Convention of the 
‘National Association of Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution,” was held at Colum- 
bia College, New York, from the 27th June 
through the entire week. The convention 
opened Monday with prayer by Bishop Pot- 
ter, and Mr. Hunt, the President of the New 
York Board of Education followed with an 
address of welcome. Mr. F. F. Mackey was 
elected chairman, and he at once proceeded 
with the programme that had been arranged. 
Three sessions were held daily, and were 
attended with unabated interest by a large 
concourse of persons, for the most part read- 
ers and elocutionists. At the close the fol- 
lowing were elected permanent officers: 
Mr. F. F. Mackey, of New York, as presi- 
dent; Mr. Hannibal Williams, of New York, 
as vice-president ; Mr. G. R. Phillip, of New 
York, as secretary; Mr. Trueblood, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., treasurer, and Mr. Clark 
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of Toronto, Canada, chairman of executive 
committee. 

With an enthusiastic feeling, that all who 
participated had gained more than they ex- 
pected, Chicago was unanimously voted the 
place of assembly for next year. The pro- 
ceedings will be published by the associa- 
tion in detail. Mr. Werner, editor of the 
Voice Magazine, gave a reception at the 
Hotel Brunswick in honor of the affair, 
which was a most delightful and creditable 
event, upward of four hudred members of 
the convention and invited guests being 
present. 


Witu1aMm Stoner, a colored preacher of 
Anderson, Ind., went into a trance on a 
street corner and foretold with great vigor 
the destruction of the cities in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania by fire and water recently. 
Everybody thought that Stoner was crazy, 
but the power and earnestness with which 
he talked about the affair impressed every 
one who heard him. The poor fellow was 
locked up for insanity. Nothing more was 
thought of the matter until the terrible dis- 
aster befell the oil regions, and then the 
prophetic words of the poor man were re- 
called. There are some people who are now 
wondering whether Stoner is crazy or gifted 
with a prophetic instinct. One thing cer- 
tain, his prophecy was fulfilled with re- 
markable accuracy. 

+ 
WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


He who waits to do a great deal of good 
at once, will never do anything.—S. John- 
son. 

Ir is as common for men to change their 


taste as it is uncommon for them to change 
their inclination.—Rochefoucauld. 


Ir you wish for a clear mind, strong 
muscles, quiet nerves. and long life, avoid all 
drinks but water.—Silliman. 


PuNISHMENT is the recoil of crime ; and 
the strength of the back-stroke is in pro- 
portion to the original blow. 

One may gain the whole world, orall that 
the world counts desirable, yet if our minds 
are not elevated and ennobled, of what true 
profit shall it be? 


")'1s certain that worship stands in some 
commanding relation to the health of man, 
and to his highest powers, so as to be, in 
some manner, the source of intellect. 


Nor myself, but the truth that in life I have 
spoken, 
Not myself, but the seeds that in life I 
have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages,—all about me for- 
gotten,. 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things 
I have done. —H. Bonar. 
—E— = 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


Ersagrt—‘‘ I will wait until I find an ideal 
man before I marry.” Clarissa—‘‘ Yes; 
but suppose he wants to marry an ideal 
woman ?’’—New York Press. 

A MISBEHAVING boy was threatened by 
his mother before a full car-load of listeners : 
‘*T will slap you on your return.” And, 
said the boy, dubiously—‘‘ Where’s that, 
ma ?”’ 

Justice Fryyn—‘‘ What's the charge, 
officer?”’ O'Rourke—‘‘ Breakin’ the Sunday 
law, yer ’Anner.” Justice Flynn—‘‘ How’s 
that?’ O’Rourke—‘ Sure he was tryin’ to 
git into Cassidy’s saloon by de front dure 
instead of de family entrance.” 

Ir was a sixth-grade boy who surprised 
his teacher in reading the other day by the 
interpretation of the sentence: ‘‘ There isa 
worm. Do not tread on him.” He read 
slowly and hesitatingly, but finally drawled 
out: ‘** There is a warm doughnut ; tread 
on him !”—Ex. 

A RURAL editor having inserted the para- 
graph, ‘‘Mrs. Blank is a very pretty wo- 
man, but she can’t act,” received the fol- 
lowing reply from the lady’s manager : 

“Dear Sir—Yon have very beautiful red 
whiskers, but you can’t edit a newspaper. 
Yours, John Doe.” 

LaymMan—‘‘I understand that you have 
devoted your life to the study of disease 
germs?” Great scientist, proudly—I 
have.” Layman—‘‘Have you found a 
remedy for any of them?’’ Great scientist 
—‘* Well, no; but I have succeeded in find- 
ing good long names for them all.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed 
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O_p Wixe; New Borties: Some Ele- 
mental Doctrines in Modern Form. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 16mo, pp. 
Price, 35 cents. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, New York. 

This neatly-made book contains four 
recent sermons of the Montclair, N. J., 
clergyman. Their titles are ‘‘ The Living 
God,” ‘‘The Holy Trinity,” ‘‘ What is Left 
of the Bible,” and ‘‘ The Immortal Life.’’ 
These titles intimate that their chief topics 
of discussion are old elementary, religious 
principles. Dr. Bradford, as one has said, 
‘is one of the men of the day, in that he 
does not insist on the old bottles of formu- 
lation which are being so sadly rent by the 
new spirit of inquiry, but rather prefers to 
conserve what he thinks to be the beliefs 
necessary to Christian thought and life as 
found in the Scriptures, by putting them 
into the forms compelled by modern 
thought and the experience of mankind.” 

He, therefore, accepts the view that if 
human nature advances in mental capability 
as a whole he must advance in his compre- 
hension of moral and religious religions, 
and so outgrow old formulations of theo- 
logical doctrine in proportion, as his sense 
of the spiritual in both divine and human 
relationsexpands Ina word, the preacher of 
these sermons believes in the old truths of 
Bible teaching, and at the same time 
indicates candor and liberality with re- 
gard to the demonstrations of science and 
the views of the great leaders of modern 
opinion. His declaration on the side of 
God’s providential relations to men are 
suggestive and helpful to all who are 
sincerely devout, and yet feel at times dis- 
turbed in their trust by the flood of rational- 
istic and critical discussion that charac- 
terizes the higher thought of the day. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tue Reviaste Cook Boox. Compiled by 
Marcia L. Watson, published by W. N. 
Swett & Co., New York. Contains several 


hundred recipes that appear to be of the 
usual kind, with butter, sugar, lard, mus- 
tard, pepper, soda, the various sauces and 
seasonings counted in among the ingredi- 
ents of importance. Why the term “ relia- 
able” is prefixed to the title, we cannot 
find in the contents. Price, 25 cts. 


TEMPERANCE SHOT AND SHELL., Compiled by 
J. N. Stearns, Sec’y and Pub. Ag't of 
Nat'l Temp. Soc’y, New York. This is 
a new collection of short extracts 
from eminent men and women of all 
classes and conditions in the known 
world. The quotations number 800, and 
are arranged under the following heads : 
Alcohol, Alcvhol a Poison, The Drink, In- 
temperence and Crime, Total Abstinence, 
Moderation, Drunkenness, A Source of 
Crime, Beer, Destruction of Life, Here- 
dity, Drink and Missions, Workingmen, 
Experience of Travelers, Blessings of 
Temperance, The Pledge, The Church, 
The Liquor Traffic, Liquor Sellers, Li- 
cense, High License, Revenue, Prohibi- 
tion, Wine, Scripture Quotations, Two 
Kinds of Wine, and Poetical Selections. 

A useful little reference back for the a:ivo- 
cate of reform. Price, 25 cts. Paper. 


History oF Hiener Epvcation 1x Massa- 
cHusETts. By George Gary Buch, Ph. D. 
This bulky volume constitutes circular of 
Information No. 6, of 1891, issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. The intro- 
duction by Commissioner Harris gives a 
brief resume of the manner in which this 
valuable series of educational histories was 
begun, and intimatesa special approval of 
the work Prof. Buch in making so com- 
plete a study of the development of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, covering as it does 
specially Harvard College, Williams Col- 
lege, Andover Theological Seminary, 
Amherst College, Tufts College, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Boston University, 
Mass. Agricultual and Boston College, 
Clark University, Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, Wellesley and Smith Colleges. The 
volume must be of special interest to the 
educationist, the information carrying 
with it an official nature that the ordinary 

= recital of school work does not possess. A 
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A CHANGE oF Bass. 


considerable number of fine illustrations 
accompany the text, and add a value 
to that. 


B. L. Reade. 
pp. 38. New York, E. Scott, publisher. 
For sale by Cranston & Co. A little 
essay that aims to show the imprac- 
ticability of the license system as a re- 
form measure in dealing with intemper- 
ance. It favors rather the free sale of 
liquors under certain sanaitry and pru- 
dential regulations, and claims that the 
tendency of free sale would surely banish 
liquor as a controlling force in town, state 
and national politics, and would prevent 
what he considers the vitiation ofthe pub- 
lic conscience by communities receiving a 
percentage of the profits of the liquor bus- 
iness. The book strenuously urges the 


Paper, 


use of the “ upper forces,” as well as cer- 
tain protective legal enactments to pro- 
mote society reform, which are tersely 


set forth in the following ‘‘ resume.” Edu- 
cation, the pledge, personal work, socia) 
ministrations, example, organization, lit- 
erature, etc., and constantly reinforce 
these by faithfully executed statute law, 
embodying the following provisions: No 
sale to minors; no sale to any one wasting 
his estate by reason of drink; no sale to 
any one becoming incapacitated for work 
for the same reason; protection to the 
community by the immediate arrest of any 
one partially intoxicated, with reason de- 
throned and passions possibly fired; nv 
sale on Sunday, or on week days earlier 
or later than the hours at which other 
places of business in the neighborhood 
open and close ; the sale of pure “ spirits” 
—any adulteration thereof subjecting the 
seller to both fine and imprisonment— with 
other provisions of like scope and charac- 
ter. Further, let there be local option in 
wards, towns, etc. The ballot always to 
be ‘‘for free liquor,” or ‘‘ for no liquor.” 
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